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ESTIMATES. 


No one denies that all men are alike in the eye of the 
law, and ought to be so. In man’s religious aspect, no 
distinctions are admitted. It is everywhere amongst 
enlightened men felt to be right that the characters 
of humanity should be viewed with respect, in how- 
ever rude or humble vessels they may appear. In 
all of these grander considerations, men stand on 
a perfect level. At the same time, in the practical 
affairs of the world, we invariably see an inequality 
assumed and acted on. The poor man has never 
been anywhere of much account. He who governs 
the purse has always been held as the rightful 
ruler of much besides. The able and judicious man 
everywhere acquires a predominating influence. Even 
the distinction of an ancestry in these respects gives 
an ascendancy, though the present generation may 
have little to boast of. Thus, the professed doctrines 
of equality are overruled to some extent by what 
appear as conventional ideas and practices of a con- 
trary tenor. We yield obedience to the latter—cannot 
apparently help doing so—and yet there is a constant 
disposition to rebel against them, as something wanting 
a right warrant in the world, and which has usurped 
the place of the true rule. Every now and then there 
is an insurrectionary flourish against social distinctions; 
and on their account, many seem to live in a state of 
continual discontent, as forced to give a reverence 
where none is due. 

There are many things, however, that have a recti- 
tude in them, though we cannot readily tell where it 
lies, and the world is sometimes more wise in its 
actions than in its professions. When we divest our- 
selves of the prejudices arising from our own special 
positions, it is not difficult to see a general justice 
in the different degrees of consideration we actually 


| —while perhaps professing otherwise—assign to each 


other. ‘This justice, indeed, proceeds on the assumed 
fact, that man is a being destined to seek out and 
esteem what is useful to him in the external frame of 
things, and who may allowably do so, seeing that, to 
all appearance, his Creator has so willed. 

The one fundamental principle in the case is simply 


#2 measure of the usefulness of individuals to the rest. 


What part do you take in the great frame of indus- 
Are you a mere unit in some 
extensive body, contributing your mechanical strength, 


| and little else, to the general benefit? Is your function 
some simple one, calling for only the most ordinary 


faculties, and which, consequently, anybody could per- 
form as well as yourself? Then you must be content 
to rank humbly in the eyes of the community; while, 


of course, in your humanity, in your citizenship, in 
your religious aspect, not less the peer of all. Have 
you, on the other hand, talent, knowledge, and skill 
which you make largely applicable to the supply of the 
wants or gratification of the tastes of your fellow- 
creatures ?—then assuredly you will be placed com- 
paratively high, and may reasonably be said to deserve 
to be so. Were there not, indeed, a fair claim to 
superior estimation on these accounts, how could it be 
expected that men should take the trouble of cultivat- 
ing their faculties for special useful ends, as society 
everywhere encourages them to do, under a sense of its 
being needful? The fact is, we require men of talents 
and high culture for certain purposes important to 
us, and we cannot help appreciating what it gratifies 
us to obtain. 

It is a proposition not less sound, though human 
pride can scarcely be brought to accept it, that realised 
means—money—while not in the least adding to the 
inherent dignity of the human being, confers an import- 
ance equal to that of natural endowment, as far as 
those who assign the importance are concerned. The 
man who has but himself, his sinews or his brain, to 
contribute to the general stock, and who gives that, 
does well, and is entitled to be fairly esteemed accord- 
ingly. But see what it is to have, besides this, some 
realised means! Were there a shipwrecked party on 
a desolate coast, most of them with only a. few trifling 
articles of their property saved from the wreck, but 
one with a barrel of meat; this man with the barrel of 
meat would of course become the most important man 
of the company, because he had that which could 
enable the rest and himself to work at whatever was 
necessary for giving immediate comfort or providing 
for ultimate relief. This is but the extreme form of 
the use of realised wealth in general. It ‘may be 
defined as an extension of the natural means by which 
men obtain what supports and gratifies them. It is 
something in addition to the naked personal energies. 
By it men are enabled to undertake and accomplish 
works for general advantage, such as they never could 
have attempted with their brains and hands alone. 
And as it allows of actual labour being spared, and 
causes work to be done more cheaply than it could be 
by the unassisted natural powers, no wonder that it is 
esteemed as an important thing in the world. Under 
the name of capital, indeed, we often hear it cried 
out upon—because it often happens that men put 
themselves into an attitude of competitive antagonism 
towards it, and get hurt in the vain struggle, instead 
of entering into its economy as allies, in which case 
they would find it their friend. We here see but 
the expression of an immediate inconvenience. The 
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immense benefits conferred upon all, even ultimately 
upon the out-cheapened labourer, by capital, assert 
themselves in the judgment of mankind, and the 
several individuals who possess it, are, each in his 
various degree, according to the amount of his share, 
irresistibly esteemed on its account. Let crotchety 
thinkers say as they will, let men under personal 
feelings declaim as they may aboyt what no one dis- 
putes, the fundamental equality of all, the mass will 
act out this truth, and simply because they cannot 
exempt themselves from its influence. 

And there is, after all, a justice in it. The origin 
of wealth is in a moral feeling—self-denial. ‘ Here 
is something I will not consume or throw away—I 
will take care of it, store it up for the future use of 
myself or others.’ The man who first said and acted 
thus, laid the foundation of a virtue upon earth. Every 
one who now acts thus, within reasonable bounds, is 
advancing in the scale of moral being. The savings 
of each man are a diffusive blessing to all, and there- 
fore, in so far, frugality is a thing which all may and 
cught to applaud. The opposite—in whatever form or 
degree it may appear—is of course a vice. It is so 
because it tends to the destruction of a thing on which 
general comfort and happiness depend. This is a view 
in direct opposition to the popular one, which, in sheer 
ignorance, or from the experience of certain miserable 
but immediate benefits, approves of, or at least apolo- 
gises for, the dissipation of wealth. The great multi- 
tude of the unendowed are also apt to feel it as an 
unpleasant doctrine. Very natural; but those who 
have had opportunities of saving, and have not, should 
be told that they have omitted to realise a merit, and 
really cannot justly be esteemed on a par with those 
who have acted otherwise. There may be other merits 
in their case ; and no one disrespects humanity in their 
persons. But if all had acted like them all along, 
there could have been no cultivation of the soil worth 


speRking of; no great manufactories, by their economy 
of labour extending to all the benefits which once only 
the few enjoyed; no public works for general benefit; 
no large population; no political force or power; and 
our condition, man for man, must have been compara- 


tively wretched. It would be well if public instructors 
would speak more candidly and truthfully on these 
points. As matters stand, one would suppose there 
was a perverse disposition in many quarters to run 
down classes of men in the very proportion in which 
their particular forms of industry are practised with 
the result of a diffusive benefit to the community. 

There are of course various anomalies to be allowed 
for—as wealth in the hands of worthless and selfish 
men ; wealth used oppressively towards the poor; wealth 
sought for and used merely as a means of sensual 
indulgence and the gratification of vanity; wealth 
laid up in inutility by the miser (though banks have 
pretty nearly put an end to this mistake) ; and so forth. 
But look simply at wealth with a regard to its general 
usefulness amongst mankind, even including those who 
are not its possessors, and we must come to admit 
that, while it cannot in the slightest degree affect any 
of the fundamental natural rights of men, it may not 
quite unreasonably confer some external distinction. 

It is to be hoped that these remarks, loose and 
imperfect as they are, will help to bring the professed 
ideas of some people into an improved harmony with 
their practice in regard to social inequalities. We 
seek not to exalt any of these adventitious distinctions, 
but only to penetrate if possible to their foundations. 
The poet delights to assert the natural dignity of 
manhood, and to cheer the poor and lowly in all their 
struggles with the social problems surrounding them. 
Let it ever be so. The divine glowingly dwells on the 
worts which assure the humble that heaven is equally 

nm to them as to the great and proud of the world. 
ho can but respond to so noble a doctrine? The 


sole object on the present occasion is to explain how 
the actua] estimates of men in the world arise, and to 
shew that in their regard to the Useful they have a 
basis in which universal humanity is interested. 


A NIGHT OF IT. 


I wave a very lively remembrance of the time when I 
regarded it as a nuisance to be obliged to go to bed, 
a thing to be shirked, resisted, and avoided, or at 
anyrate postponed to the latest moment—when to 
be sent off to bed prematurely was a punishment 
too odious to be borne submissively, and when to be 
allowed to sit up till ten or eleven at night was one of 
the greatest delights of my life, and a rare reward for 
exceeding good conduct. Those were the days when 
I was happy, and didn’t know it. Since then, besides 
having at times ‘strange bedfellows,’ according to the 
well-known proverb, I have had no end of experience 
in beds and bedding in the course of my wanderings 
among my fellow-men. I have slept on beds of down, 
beneath canopies of silk, and curtained with damask 
inwrought with gold; and I have slept just as soundly 
on beds of heather, with my face within a yard of the 
sheiling’s mossy roof—the shepherd’s colly snorting at 
my feet. I have rolled luxuriously on wind-beds of 
caoutchouc and water-beds of ditto; and I have rolled 
without any luxury at all on the bare boards of an 
evil-smelling caravansary; and I have slept between 
wind and water on board ship, to the lullaby of the 
waves knocking all night at my tympanum with the 
pertinacity of an undertaker’s man at a coffin. When 
I launched in the world on my own account, I went 
up the Rhine to dissipate a little money I had to 
begin with, and there, among the bashful Germans, I 
slept between beds of down; and when the money had 
all vanished, I came back to a straw-mattress in a 
London garret, thankful that I had made so good a 
use of my fortune, and, by spending it at once, saved 
it from the fangs of the sharks and sharpers around 
me. In subsequent years, I have wandered to and 
fro on the earth, and seen some ups and downs, and 
divers sorts of sleeping-places—now lord of a couch 
where vexed royalty might have forgotten its cares, 
now fighting for a share of a hayloft. I have enjoyed 
the best bed in the inn’s best room for less than the 
value of a shilling; and I have been asked a guinea for 
permission to lie on the dirty boards under a dining- 
table. I have slept with Dane and Norwegian, with 
Spaniard, Hungarian, and Turk, withthe Moor and 
the Bedouin; and in my dear native land I have slept 
with Duke Humphrey in my boots. I am able to 
comprehend the mysteries of all manner of shake- 
downs, and can perfectly understand how a bed may 
be extemporised in a moment, or occupy a council of 
upholsterers in deliberation for a whole month. 

But somehow, whether it is that I have at length 
cut my wise teeth, I haye latterly become sensible, 
almost learned on the score of east winds, atmospheric 
changes, air-draughts, and rheumatic twinges; and 
especially in regard to the mischief resulting to the 
animal economy from protracted vigils. One conse- 
quence ‘of this new class of perceptions is a disin- 
clination for irregular experiments in the matter of 
sleeping, and a growing regard for the four-poster 
as a reverend institution having claims to our respect 
and veneration. I no longer shirk my dormitory, but 
enter it with a feeling of thankfulness, as a sacred 
retreat from which, if possible, the cares of the world 
are to be shut out, and the mind, as well as the wearied 
frame, shall find the repose it needs. When, therefore, 
Bob Binks the pot-boy, after lugging about his tra- 
velling-gallery of foaming porter till near midnight, 
talks of ‘taking a downer,’ or of ‘going in for the 
horizontal,’ he dishonours my idea of the tranquil rest 
I covet, and his levity in a manner blasphemes ‘ tired 
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Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep,’ which is the 
greatest earthly blessing the Creator has bestowed 
upon man, and the only one which reduces all man- 
kind to the same equal level. 

These reflections are but the preface to an event—I 
might perhaps call it a disaster—which befell me very 
lately. Thus it was: 

My better-half—for I have settled down into a sober 
Benedict for the last dozen years—had, according to 
a regular instinct which directs her movements every 
summer, gone off with the two children to a watering- 
place on the south-east coast. At the small expense 
of some five guineas extra per week to the house- 
keeping charges, she had profited, and so had Charlie 
and Bell, amazingly by the change of air and scene 
during their month’s holiday. But she had made up 
her mind, from some woman’s motive or other, that 
she would not return until I came to fetch her; and 
accordingly I had to go. My neighbour Brown had sent 
his young wife to the same place, and we agreed to 
run down together by the Saturday-afternoon boat, 
to dine and enjoy the day quietly together on Sunday, 
and to bring the ladies home together on the following 
Monday. I made haste to get my business forward on 
Saturday morning, and at three o’clock stepped on 
board the steamer at the Custom-house wharf, just 
as she was on the point of sailing. It happened that 
besides Brown, there was Smith with Robinson's 
pretty sister, and two other ladies from Our Terrace, 
whom I had known by sight these ten years, and to 
whom I had now for the first time to-be introduced. 
They were exceedingly agreeable; and we made a very 
merry party, dining in the cabin in high spirits, and 
gossiping on deck with much laughter and all the 
wit we could muster. The sun shed a temperate heat, 
and the fresh breeze that blew up the river rendered 
the passage delightful. About seven we had finished 
our cigars and said most of our good things, and con- 
versation began to flag a little; but Smith proposed 
tea, and down we went into the cabin, and voting Miss 
Robinson to the post of honour, received from her fair 
hands a few cups of the fragrant beverage. Candles 
had been lighted during tea; and when, that brief 
repast ended, we returned to the deck, it was to a 
far different scene from that we had so lately quitted. 
The sun had gone down behind a long black cloud, 
that lay like a bar of iron upon the western horizon. 
We had left the river behind us, and were entering 
the wide firth where already the Nore-light was 
glimmering in the distance. The open sea was of the 
hue of deep indigo, sparsely spotted with snow-flakes ; 
the wind had freshened, and blew, as the sailors said, 
‘dead ahead;’ and the boat had taken to lurching, 
pitching, and rolling about in a manner which, though 
it was rather agreeable to me than otherwise, was the 
reverse of agreeable to the ladies, and in a few minutes 
charged their fair faces with a dismally haggard ex- 
pression and the most ghostly hues. The further we 
went the rougher it grew. Soon the sea burst over the 
bulwarks, and came cascading on the deck, and, as if 
that was not enough, down went the bow of the vessel 
under a black wave, and plunged the fore-cabin 
passengers ankle-deep in brine. Suddenly there was 
a wail of fifty female voices calling for the steward, 
which was followed by the odious apparition of basins, 
pails, and continents of every description, which these 
accents of despair always evoke, and which always 
make matters worse. Our three ladies sunk resignedly 
on a seat against the paddle-box, looking unutterable 
things. What became of Brown, I didn’t know. He 
disappeared mysteriously when he saw the vessel in 
the act of ducking, and did not shew again. Smith 
was valiant, as became him. He lit another cigar, 
and, seating himself on a coil of rope, declared the 
motion of the boat was charming, delightful, and bade 
the ladies be under no alarm—he would guarantee 


their perfect safety. The next minute, his cigar, 
falling from his lips, went out with a hiss on the 
sodden deck, and he was in no condition to reply to 
any question that could be put to him. What was 
more, the man grew savage when spoken to, would 
not be moved, and insisted on being left alone in the 
position he had takeri up, where every wave we 
shipped drenched him through. The ladies grew 
worse, and here was I burdened with their entire 
management. Luckily, by means of a small bribe, I 
succeeded in interesting the stewardess in their behalf, 
and got them laid upon their backs in the baggage- 
cabin among the wrappers and carpet-bags. 

Meanwhile, we made but slow progress, with the 
wind, which seemed to threaten a gale, right in our 
teeth. The paddles made a mighty fuss, but the 
vessel made a personal enemy of every wave, and cut 
her way through them all, instead of mounting over 
them. Luckily, the boat would call at H before 
proceeding round the foreland, and I went in search 
of Brown to consult him on the propriety of landing 
there for the sake of the ladies. I found him in the 
cabin, where he had flown to the brandy-bottle as a 
refuge from sea-sickness. The brandy, however, had 
got into his head, and he spoke with more dignity 
and less clearness than usual, but, as I conjectured, 
in favour of my project. By this time I felt we were 
getting into quiet water, and on going on deck saw 
that we were approaching the long pier. We were 
soon made fast to the landing-place, and then it 
appeared that well-nigh everybody on board had made 
up their minds to land at H—— in preference to 
the chance of encountering a gale in rounding the 
foreland, where the sea, like an angry mastiff, was 
growling and shewing its white teeth. 

When the rough motion ceased, the ladies recovered 
sufficiently to be able to walk, and Brown came forth 
quite gay and talkative, but a little flighty and inco- 
herent ; but Smith, who was like a bundle of sea-weed 
newly fished up, had to be hoisted on to the pier, and 
dragged to the town, hanging over the shoulders of 
two men. It was past ten o’clock when we left the 
boat, and nearly eleven when we reached the hotel, 
where we got refreshment for the ladies, and had poor 
Smith put to bed. We had finished supper, and were 
discussing a glass of grog by way of night-cap, when 
the landlord made his appearance with the startling 
intelligence that his beds were all engaged, and he 
should not be able to accommodate the two gentlemen 
of our party. Brown seized his hat, thrust out his 
hand, and shouting ‘ Good-night,’ vanished in an instant. 
It seems he knew the land better than I, and rushed 
off thus unceremoniously to secure the best chance. 
With more seemly deliberation, I bade the ladies fare- 
well, and taking my carpet-bag, set out in search of 
a resting-place. The town lay along the coast a 
few yards from highwater-mark; but on casting my 
eyes round the whole margin of the bay, I could see 
but a single light burning—save in the house I had 
just left—and that seemed at least a mile off. There 
was no time to be lost. I made across the shingle for 
the light, and in a quarter of an hour came up to it. 
It proceeded from a roadside inn at the extremity of 
the town, and the landlord was in the act of shutting 
up as I approached. On my asking for a bed, he shook 
his head, assuring me that if he had had a score of 
beds he could have filled them all, and that he was 
full to overflowing. As he spoke, he seemed to suspect 
that I should take his house by assault, for he drew 
the half-door to, bolted it, and talked to me over it: 
Didn’t think there was a bed te be had in the town— 
never were many—few people came there except by 
stress of weather; and landlords couldn’t be expected 
to find accommodation that was only wanted two or 
three times in a season. The man was evidently sore 
on the subject, and enjoyed the predicament I was in. 
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To cut short his pleasure, I turned my back upon him, 
ana set off again in the direction I had come. When 
he had closed his door with an audible chuckle, he left 
me in total solitude and darkness. The only object 
visible was the dim edge of white foam from the 
billows, as they heaved lazily into the landlocked bay, 
and dashed heavily on the beach. This white line 
served me for a guide, and by it I traced my way back 
to the hotel, where a few lights yet blinked in the 
upper chambers; but all was mute and still.. I was 
unwilling to give up all hopes of a bed, and resolved 
to push the search in another direction. At the back 
of the long straggling line of houses fronting the sea 
lay a few retired streets, in which at far intervals a 
light twinkled here and there; these were, however, 
either street-lamps or the tapers of night-watchers 
upon whom I could not intrude. I wandered through 
all the thoroughfares backwards and forwards to no 
purpose—not a sound could I hear but the splash 
of the breakers re-echoed from the dull walls and 
the far-off murmur of the sea. I grew weary of 
my carpet-bag, which from fifteen pounds had within 
the last hour grown to weigh at least fifty, and I 
was sick of lugging it about. There were a good 
many half-built houses in some unfinished streets; 
they had no glass in their windows, which stared 
blankly out into the darkness. By degrees my vision 
adapted itself to the gloom, and I was able to pene- 
trate the blackness of the night. I saw the shell of 
a house which had no door, and, groping my way 
into it, contrived to bury the odious bag in a heap of 
shavings on the basement floor. I don’t know what 
made me feel as if I had been robbing the house instead 
of furnishing it; but I lurked like a guilty thing 
beneath the rafters when the deed was done, and peered 
out on all sides before I made my exit, to see that I 
was not observed. I was just about to step again into 
the lone street, when I heard the sound of footsteps 
plodding mechanically along. I withdrew into the 
gloom, and seating myself on a beam, waited for the 
passer-by. He was in no hurry, but at a pace slower 
than the funereal, came gradually into view. A 
queer apparition he was. Six feet in height, and 
enveloped in a serge-coat reaching to his heels, he had 
a dozen pendulous capes round his shoulders, and 
a huge cocked-hat upon his head. In his right hand 
he carried an unsheathed cutlass, which, as his arms 
were folded, lay like a baby reclining on his shoulder. 
The brass but-ends of a couple of pistols peered out 
above the blade, and by a girdle round his waist hung 
a colossal rattle. I saw all this by the light of a lamp 
that shone direct upon his path. I thought of hailing 
the guardian of the night, and soliciting his counsel ; 
but the view of his countenance as he came on into 
the light deterred me from the venture. He was the 
very man to put a bullet through you, or cut you 
down with his cutlass first, and to seek a reason for 
it afterwards—at least if I have any skill in physiog- 
nomy. So I sat still where I was, and waited for him 
to pass; but it seemed that he didn’t want to pass: 
the upper bar of the railing opposite to my hiding- 
place was broken off, and the lower bar presented 
a seat, of which the watchman deliberately took 
possession. Then he unfolded his arms, rested the 
sword against the rail, with the hilt ready for his 
hand, and unbuttoning his coat, took out of his breast- 
pocket a palpable physic-bottle gauged in doses, and 
held it up to the light, measuring off his libation wi:u 
his thumb-nail. His little fishy eyes sparkled with 
anticipation; but before he drank, he pulled forth a 
crust of bread and cheese, and before he ate, he growled 
forth an ejaculation, which was not a grace before 
meat. He then took a sip of the bottle, and was in the 
act of cramming the crust into his mouth, when, with 
a clang like that of a Brobdignag sheep-bell, the town- 
clock struck one. 


The guardian of the night dropped his crust, started 
to his feet, and, putting both fists to his mouth, 
roared through them: ‘ Past one o’clock!’ Then he 
turned round, and sent the same information, variously 
flavoured, to the four different points of the compass, 
and, picking up his crust, again turned to the con- 
summation of his repast. It was soon ended, not, 
however, without sundry growling expletives and 
expressions of discontent. 

He moved on in process of time, and, noting the 
route he took, I walked off in a contrary direction, 
having my own reasons for distrusting his prudence 
in the management of his weapons, in case I should 
have the misfortune to fall in with him. My way 
led me along the back of the town, and as I left that 
behind me, I found myself gradually ascending a gentle 
slope that rose towards some high lands in the distance. 
The night was beautiful, but, for the season, intensely 
cold, and I had to walk briskly to prevent my blood 
from stagnating. The wintry darkness of the night 
had disappeared—the black-cloud curtain had been 
torn into shreds by the wind, which yet blew bois- 
terously, and chased the ragged remnants of the storm- 
canopy across the clear star-lighted sky. I walked on 
against the wind till I was tired and giddy, and till I 
had gained an elevation of some 200 feet above the 
water. I stopped for a few moments under the lee of 
a projecting bank, thoroughly fatigued, and sat down 
upon a stone. <A drowsiness almost irresistible seized 
me, and had I stayed there two minutes, I should have 
fallen into a sound asleep. That, I knew, would never 
do, and starting up, I ran down the hill again, in spite 
of my fatigue, and, gaining the beach, bathed my face 
in the brine with a view of getting rid of the sleepy 
feeling. It would not do—the more I resisted it, the 
more it mastered me; I would not, however, sit down, 
but choosing a comparatively even space upon the 
shingle, paced it, as in times past I have often done 
the deck of a ship, for a weary hour or more. My 
belief is, that I actually fell asleep several times during 
this process, for I caught myself stumbling more than 
once, and had two distinct dreams of riding aloft in the 
air. It must have been near three o'clock, when, 
having got the better of the drowsiness, I ascended a 
high bank at the back of some fishermen’s huts that 
overlooked the bay. I fancied that a slight gray tint 
was stealing over the water, and at a quarter of a 
mile’s distance I caught sight of a little fleet of fishing- 
boats that lay moored in the offing, and could distinctly 
hear the creaking of their cordage, and the lap-lap-lap 
of the water against their sides. While looking out on 
the rippled expanse of the bay, a sudden flash, accom- 
panied by no sound, shone over a small space of its 
surface, and I was aware of a boat noiselessly pulled 
by two men across the bay at the distance of three or 
four furlongs from the shore. I watched the boat 
for several minutes, until at last it disappeared in the 
shadow of the headland to the right, whence, shortly 
after, I fancied that I heard the sound of voices borne 
onward by the breeze. 

It now grew dismally cold—sure herald of the dawn. 
My watch told me it was near four o’clock, and I had 
again to bestir my weary limbs to avoid the chance— 
in my case, almost the certainty—of a chill that should 
confine me to my chamber. I looked round mechani- 
cally for a shelter; and there, a little to the right, not 
far from the huts of the fishermen, stood a group of 
; bathing-machines, high and dry on the beach. If I 
could get into one of them, I should be satisfied. I 
was soon among them, trying their locks and fas- 
tenings; the front-doors of all were securely closed; 
but, O fortunate chance! though all were duly pad- 
locked behind, one of them had a pair of leathern 
hinges, which could not resist the application of my 
knife. In three minutes I was snugly ensconced 


within; and in three more, stretched on the bench, 
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with the carpets coiled up for a pillow, I was as fast 
locked in slumber as the weariest mortal could wish 
to be. 

It must have been past six, when the grinding 
motion of the machine awoke me. The tide had come 
up during my sleep, and the owner of the machines 
was hauling them up the slope, in readiness for the 
morning-bathers. He was not a little astonished when, 
pushing back the bolt of the lock, I looked out, minus 
my coat and neckcloth, and hailed him. But I assumed 
extraordinary vigour and briskness, and rated him for 
being late, and compelling me to effect a forcible entry 
into his machine. I bathed—satisfied the man with 
an extra sixpence for the damage I had done him, and 
walking back to the town, recovered my carpet-bag 
before any one was abroad. Smith not being in a 
condition to appear at breakfast, and Brown being 
unable to proceed from derangement of head and 
stomach, I bade the party at the hotel farewell, and 
taking the first omnibus to the nearest station, reached 
my wife and children just as they were setting out 
together to the morning-service. Now, I consider this 
an adventure worth relating, and one got through upon 
the whole with fair courage and energy. Only fancy 
the town a wood in a distant country, and the police- 
man an Indian—neither of these so unpleasant or so 
formidable as my experiences—and you will allow 
me the honours, I flatter myself, of an enterprising 
traveller. My story, besides, is true; and I have not 
attempted to heighten it by describing the subsequent 
embarrassment I felt under the eyes and questions of 
my travelling-companions—for it would never have 
done to let it be known at Our Terrace that a man so 
particular about his bed, and his dignity likewise, had 
no bed to go to. To this hour, as the idea strikes my 
wife, she asks suddenly: ‘ Where, did you say, you 
slept that night ?’ 


THE RED RIVER SETTLEMENT.* 


Even in these days of travelling, when many run to 
and fro, and, on their return home, increase the 
knowledge of their friends by publishing all they have 
seen and heard, there may still be some to whom the 
title of our paper may present no definite idea; nor 
might the further information, that the Red River 
settlement was the southernmost part of Rupert’s 
Land, entirely enlighten their minds, since lately we 
heard a gentleman of at least ordinary attainments 
surmise that if this very region existed at all, it was 
at the best ‘only an island somewhere ;’ adding a faint 
hope—that degree of hope which is only one remove 
from despair—that the bishop of Rupert’s Land might 
know where his diocese was situated ! 

When, in 1670, Charles IT. granted to the Hudson’s 
Bay Company a charter, by the terms of which they 
became ‘absolute lords and proprietors of the soil, 
with exclusive rights of trade,’ the territory thus 
granted, which includes all the country the waters of 
which run into Hudson’s Bay, received the name of 
Rupert’s Land, in remembrance of that princely 
cousin who, as warrior and statesman, in science and 
in art, was equally distinguished. In the year 1811, 
in the exercise of their chartered rights, the Company 
sold to Thomas Douglas, Earl of Selkirk, a tract of 
land, which, commencing on the western shores of 
Lake Winnipeg, exactly in the parallel of London, 
and extending to the Lake Winnipegoos, westward, 
runs southward to the international line between the 
American and British territories. Red River, one 
of the feeders of Lake Winnipeg, is within this 
grant; and from that lake to Pembina, Lord Selkirk 


* The Red River Settlement, its Rise, Progress, and Present 

; with some Account of the Native Races, and its General 
History to the Present Day. By Alexander Ross, author of Fur- 
hunters of the Far West, &c. 8vo. London: Smith and Elder. 1856. 


determined to place his colony, the good-will of the 
native Indians being purchased by the annual quit-rent 
of 200 pounds of tobacco, paid to the chiefs of the 
Saulteaux and Cree tribes. The motives of his lord- 
ship for founding a colony in this ‘ isolated spot, distant 
700 miles from the nearest seaport, and that port 
blockaded by solid ice for ten months of the year,’ 
were the benevolent ones of forming a society of the 
Company’s old servants, who, assisted by some emigrants 
sent out by him, should make a centre from which 
might radiate instruction, religious and secular, to 
the Indians and the half-breeds, ‘and act as pioneers 
in the wilderness, who might open otherwise inacces- 
sible paths to the spread of the gospel.’ Those of our 
readers who may remember the manly, straightforward 
narrative which Mr Ross gave of his adventures as a 
‘fur-hunter of the far west, and on the Colombia 
River,’ and the simplicity with which he related deeds 
of bravery, suffering, and endurance, which in another 
field would have stamped him a hero, will gladly 
follow him to his chosen home in the Red River Colony, 
where, after successive faithful service under the Astor, 
the North-west, and the Hudson’s Bay Company, he 
has settled on a grant of land made in acknowledg- 
ment of many years’ exertions. More than forty years, 
we gather, has been the term of his acquaintance with 
the western regions. Few local advantages exist to 
attract the emigrant. ‘The river runs through the 
centre of the colony, from south to north; the west 
side is one continued level plain, interspersed with only 
a few shrubs and bushes to diversify the monotony of 
a bleak and open sea of plain. On the east, the land- 
scape is more varied with hill and dale, and skirted 
at no great distance by what is called the pine-hills, 
covered with timber, and running parallel to the river 
all the way. With the exception of this moderately ele- 
vated ridge, all the other parts are low, level, marshy, 
and wooded. The banks of the river are low on both 
sides. Deep snows, intense cold, and stormy winds, 
characterise its seven months’ winter. The range 
of the thermometer is from 49 degrees below zero, in 
winter, to 105 degrees in the shade in the summer.’ 
The buffalo has disappeared, but wolves still inflict 
much mischief; we shall therefore appreciate more 
highly the courage and endurance of the Scottish emi- 
grants, the ‘first brigade’ of whom arrived in 1812. 
Within a few hours of their arrival, they were opposed 
by a band of painted mounted warriors, emissaries of 
the North-western Company, who regarded the new 
colonists as enemies. In risk of perishing for lack 
of food, they bought the escort of some half-breeds 
towards Pembina, by the sacrifice of their little house- 
hold treasures, the gun borne by a parent at Culloden, 
or the wedding-ring from the wife’s finger. They 
passed the winter under tents, Indian fashion, joining 
in the chase with their hosts, thereby fostering kind 
and generous feeling between the two races. 

In May 1813, they returned to the Red River, to 
commence the labours of agriculture—‘their only 
dependence for food being a harsh tasteless wild-pars- 
nip, and a plant called by our people fat-hen, which, 
whether raw or boiled, they devoured without salt.’ 
The small quantity of seed-corn which they sowed 
yielded an abundant return; to save it, they resolved 
to winter at Pembina again, where they found their 
former hosts cold, and even hostile. Many had to 
barter their clothing for food, and returned to the 
colony frostbitten, naked, and discouraged. A well- 
meant injunction against any productions, whether 
flesh or vegetable, being taken out of the colony, acted 
most prejudicially against them, the North-westers 
being much inconvenienced by the prohibition. The 
following year they invaded the colony, burnt buildings, 
wounded several s, made Governor M‘Donell 
prisoner, and ultimately drove the whole body of 
colonists forth, burning their dwellings to ashes. The 
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Hudson’s Bay Company here interposed, and brought 
Lack the emigrants from the place to which they had 
been banished, 300 miles off. In the autumn, another 
body of emigrants arrived. The conditions on which 
the party were induced to seek this home in the 
wilderness were, firstly, they were to enjoy the ser- 
vices of a minister of religion of their own persuasion ; 
secondly, each settler was to receive 200 acres of land 
at 5s. an acre, payable in produce. This payment 
was remitted in consideration of their severe trials. 
Thirdly, they were to have a market in the colony 
for all their produce; and, lastly, to enjoy all the 
privileges of British subjects. 

Small hope was there at present of any rights being 
enjoyed by the hapless emigrants; they were obliged 
to disperse in every direction to maintain life; harassed 
by the open enmity of the North-west Company, and 
in greater danger from their false friendship. These 
came to them speaking in Gaelic! The music of 
their native tongue was for the time irresistible. 
Still, after battling through the winter, next spring 
found the whole party reassembled in the colony, 
and every hand toiling to get seed into the ground. 
But the North-west party was again upon them, and 
on the fatal 19th of June, the flower of the Red 
River colony was slain. The governor-in-chief was 
among the victims, and only by the generosity and 
personal devotion of Mr Grant, who headed the hostile 
party, the remnant was saved. Again homeless and 
exiles, they found shelter once more at Norway House. 
Lord Selkirk being at the time on his way to visit his 
infant colony, seized on the head-quarters of the North- 
west, by way of retaliation, and, in reparation to those 
who had lost their all, assigned lots of land in free 
socage, marking off two lots respectively for a church 
and school-house. ‘ Killdonan’ was the name assigned 
to the parish, derived from the name of the parish in 
Sutherland from which the greater part of the settlers 
had emigrated. ‘The colonists now set to work heart 
and hand, and Lord Selkirk took his final leave of 
them. Although the results of harvest were abundant, 
they again resolved to economise their harvests for 
seed, by retiring to Pembina to chase; but thence they 
were obliged to extend their journey far into the open 
plains, themselves: and their starving families exposed 
day and night to the fierce storms of a Hudson’s 
winter. On the eve of Christmas-day, when reduced 
to the last gasp, they reached an Indian-camp, where 
they were kindly received. It was a winter of unusual 
privation ; and the Scotch having nothing else to offer, 
‘they became the drudges of the camp, the slaves of 
the slave, servants of the savages.’ The year 1818, 
which found them again in the colony, was one of 
unusual hardship, the fish, fruits, and herbs of the 
wild region having failed; and their crowning loss was 
in the forcible abduction of Mr Sutherland, who, being 
an elder of the kirk, had privilege, in the absence of a 
minister, to baptise and marry, and was their chief 
religious consoler, and respected as such by all who 
knew him. Still, labour advanced, the crop looked 
healthy and vigorous, when, just as the corn was in 
ear, and the barley almost ripe, a cloud of grasshoppers 
fell like a heavy shower of snow on the devoted colony. 
Every vegetable product of the soil was destroyed, 
except a few ears of half-ripe barley, gathered in the 
women’s aprons. At this juncture, their vexations 
were complicated by the arrival of some French fami- 
lies, headed by two priests, one of whom is still in 
the colony, as Roman Catholic bishop. To Pembina 
they again fled. The next year, 1819, was blighted by 
the larvz left by the grasshoppers of the preceding 
year: they stripped each leaf as it appeared, poisoned 
the waters, extinguished the fires, and the stench of 
the dead was worse than the ravages of the living. 
Even Scottish patience waxed low, and there was great 


desire to make for their children a home predominated. 
Some men were sent, on snow-shoes, several hundred 
miles to purchase seed-corn; making their way back 
in flat-bottomed boats with 250 bushels in June 1820. 
Since then, Red River has not been without grain for 
seed, and the possibility of communication between 
the colony and the Mississippi by boats during high- 
water was ascertained. 

The year 1821 brought a turn in fortune for our 
colonists, by the coalition between the rival companies ; 
the poor Indians also benefited, as the inducement to 
stimulate their passions in the cause of one or the other 
party was at an end. This, too, was the last year of 
annoyance from grasshoppers; but the disappointment 
of their long-promised minister was turned to heart- 
burning by the arrival of a Church of England mis- 
sionary. ‘Save me from my friends!’ might have been 
the cry from the Red River; for, kindly as their especial 
patron, Lord Selkirk, proved himself, expending alto- 
gether L.85,000 on his colony, and forward as the 
company was to form and assist any plans for aiding it, 
yet all were so inappropriate, that nothing but loss and 
vexation ensued. For instance, a ‘buffalo wool-company’ 
was devised, a staff of superintendents sent out, clerks, 
operatives, and co-operatives—such as curriers, skinners, 
wool-dressers, teasers, &e. The only results, beyond 
diverting the population from the wholesome pursuits 
of agriculture, were the production of some yards of 
cloth—costing in the colony L.2, 10s. per yard, and 
fetching in England 4s. 6d.!—and the useless expendi- 
ture of L.6500. Whether as a consequence, or merely 
as a coincidence, we may notice the first arrival of a 
herd of cattle, which proved a great boon to the colony, 
and were eagerly purchased. A model farm and dairy 
were also established on an extravagant scale, while 
there was neither ox to plough nor cow to milk! 
A few years witnessed the ruin of this project. A 
water-mill was sent out, but no one could set it up; it 
was reshipped to England; and after ten years, a mill- 
wright sent over expressly, set it up—after an expendi- 
ture of L.1500. A fulling-mill was erected, when the 
colony did not produce as much wool as would furnish 
it with socks and mittens. An attempt being resolved 
on to introduce sheep-farming on a large scale, some 
gentlemen were sent south to purchase; they went 
as far as Kentucky, unmindful that the sheep must be 
driven all this way—many hundred miles. The poor 
creatures sank under the hardships of the journey, 
having sometimes to push their way through dense 
thorny grass. It was necessary to slaughter them daily 
by scores, and 1200 dead sheep marked the course they 
had taken. Then followed a ‘tallow company,’ and 
473 head of cattle were branded T. C., and sent into 
the prairie under the care of two herdsmen. When 
the winter set in, they were slightly sheltered, lightly 
fed ; they became too numbed and weak to seek for 
food, the wolves preyed on them, aiding starvation 
in reducing their numbers; and in two years thie 
company gave up with considerable loss. The classes 
of emigrants who from time to time were brought in to 
the original Highlanders, were little calculated to aid. 
A body of disbanded German soldiers were the first— 
good boon-companions, but quarrelsome and idle. A 
party of Swiss, chiefly watchmakers and pastry-cooks, 
were good in themselves, but wholly unfit for the 
position, and, retaining their mountain pride, they 
nearly suffered starvation before seeking relief. French 
Canadians and half-breeds poured in from the north, 
more half-breeds and Indians from other quarters, 
producing a painful deterioration in the habits of 
the younger Scottish emigrants, whose parents felt 
with grief that they who were the foundation, the 
stay of the colony, were alone neglected in religious 
matters, while there was an ample staff of clergymen 
of the Anglican and Romish Churches. 


risk of their taking wholly to a savage life; but the 


The year 1826 was marked by fearful natural 
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calamities. The snow-storms set in with great severity 
and unusual suddenness, killing the hunters’ horses, 
and driving the buffalo beyond human reach. Inevitable 
famine followed; the scattered parties did not know 
where to find each other; some never were found. 
Whole families, huddling together for warmth, were 
frozen into one mass of ice; others were found in a 
state of wild delirium. One poor woman, with her 
child on her back, sunk when near help; she must 
have travelled at least 125 miles in three days. Every 
hand that could give help was open and extended ; but 
other ills were awaiting them. The snows were from 
three to five feet deep, the ice five feet seven inches 
thick; and when in the early spring the water began 
to flow, alarm was felt. On the 2d of May, the water 
rose nine feet; on the 4th, it overspread the banks of 
the river, and so rapid was ¥ts rise, so level the country, 
that the settlers fled for dear life, frequently with only 
the clothes on their backs. The company’s servants 
and the humane governor did good service with their 
boats in saving life; but hardly a building was left 
standing. ‘Many houses drifted along whole; in 
some were seen dogs, howling franticly, and cats 
jumping wildly from side to side. The most singular 
spectacle was a house in flames, drifting along in the 
night, the one half immersed in water, the other 
furiously burning.’ This favourable opportunity for 
freebooting was embraced by the German soldiers, who 
sold the poor colonists their own cattle as beef! It 
was not till the 15th of June they could approach 
the sites of their old houses. The Swiss and German 
emigrants quitted the colony after this disaster. 
Orkneymen took their places, and the Scotch began 
the world anew for the fourth time in Red River. 
In less than four years, 204 houses had been erected, 
barns built beyond the highest flood-mark, and most 
favourable crops ensued from the flooding of the land. 

We may here introduce an account of the short but 
glorious summer of this region. ‘A stranger entering 
Red River in June, would be dazzled at the prospect 
around him. June, July, and August are the imposing 
months, when nature appears luxuriant in the extreme. 
The unbounded pasture, cattle grazing everywhere 
without restraint, the crops waving in the wind, every 
species of vegetation rich in blossom, and fertile as 
imagination itself....The summer picture of this 
colony is truly delightful and enchanting, but like 
others of the same kind, after the first burst of admira- 
tion, the sensation of viewing the same objects over 
and over again, and one day’s ride, exhausts the store 
of novelty.’ Dearly must the traveller pay for a step 
beyond the public road, ‘the blood-thirsty mosquitoes 
rising in clouds at every step.’ In July, the horse-fly, 
or buil-dog, adds its goads; and when these disappear, 
the house-fly takes their place, filling the houses, 
spoiling the furniture, and not only attacking the 
hands and face, but stunning the ears by its perpetual 
buzz. Where the fine weather is so brief, all agricul- 
tural occupations are unavoidably done in haste; and 
as, unfortunately, the seed-time and one of the hunting- 
seasons coincide, the difficulty is complicated. ‘The 
general desultory habits of the majority of the popu- 
lation, who are content to borrow all they need when 
proceeding to hunt, and then recklessly exhaust the 
proceeds of the chase, with little regard for their 
creditors, act as a perpetual drain on the industrious 
settler. Tea and tobacco the half-breeds must have, 
if hunger and nakedness to themselves and families be 
the result. Forty-two pounds of tea per head was the 
consumption, during seven months only, of a party of 
this description; and little children will alternately 
suck at the breast and the pipe. 

Evidences of advancing civilisation, shewn by the 
erection of a court-house and jail, and on one occasion 
by the execution of an Indian for murder, gradually 
appeared; but the appointment of a lawyer, a paid 


servant of the company, under the title of Recorder of 
Rupert Land, and placed as a judge in Red River, gave 
little satisfaction. The colony had been retransferred 
to the company by Lord Selkirk’s executors, and. the 
usual jealousy between the governed and the governors 
was at work, although the latter seem to have been 
zealous in their wishes and endeavours to benefit their 
subjects. Each decade of years had been marked by 
some public misfortune, and 1846 brought the new 
visitation of pestilence. Dysentery, first breaking out 
among the Indians, rapidly spread through the popula- 
tion, until one-sixteenth of the whole were laid low; 
many entire families were swept away from this 
hitherto healthy district; and in 1852, the decennial 
visitation was anticipated by another flood, causing 
the river to spread for six miles beyond either bank 
for a distance of fourteen miles, and engulfing the 
labours of twenty-six years! 

In the preceding year, the ‘long vexed question’ of 
a Presbyterian minister was happily ended for the 
Scotch, by the arrival of the Rev. J. Black, sent by 
the Free Kirk of Scotland. As for the conversion of 
the Indians, Mr Ross is of opinion that the farmer 
must be the first missionary. While the Indian’s 
predatory and restless habits continue, he will be 
likely to forget during the hunt the instructions of 
the preceding months; the excitement of drinking 
must supply the excitement of the chase. When fixed 
by farming occupations to the soil, and isolated from 
evil European influences—for the red man is as ready 
to adopt the vices of civilisation as he is slow to learn 
its virtues—the ‘good seed of the word’ may have 
time not only to take root, but to spring up and bear 
abundant fruit. 

How dear their adopted home is to the settlers, we 
will express in the words of the writer,. who, after 
telling us of the rapidity and liberality with which 
‘the smallest community in the colony ’ built up their 
church and manse, endowing their minister with the 
stipend of L.100 per annum, the company adding L.50, 
adds: ‘The people of Red River possess singular 
advantages and incitements to self-support. Their 
salt, their soap, their sugar, their leather, is supplied 
by the colony. They have no land-tax, no landlord, no 
rent-days, nor dues of any kind either to church or 
state. Every shilling they earn is their own. With 
the exception of iron, all their essentials are within 
their grasp every day in the year; and as for luxuries, 
they are easily procured by labour at their very door. 
No farmers in the world, on a small scale, no settlement 
or colony of agriculturists, can be pronounced so happy, 
independent, and comfortable as those in Red River.’ 
Among so mixed a population, where every shade of 
political opinion in the surrounding communities is 
reflected in many minds, there must always be a 
certain degree of commotion and unrest ; but the sober- 
minded agree that, if their present mode of govern- 
ment be plainly carried out, they could make no change 
for the better. The neighbourhood of St Peter’s, the 
capital of the new state of Minnesota, is their chief 
temptation and attraction; but though they may flit 
for a time to that land, yet they returned from the 
sky-coloured water to their own ruder home. The 
red men who still are found among them are not of 
the poetical type of Indians; yet, excepting perhaps 
the Saulteaux, they are kind and gentle, unless their 
interest lies the other way. Their honesty stands out 
remarkably, although the penal code is of the lightest 
nature. 

We may fitly conclude with the words of a visitor 
to this interesting district. ‘I have travelled much 
in my time, and seen many countries; but under all 
circumstances, I have seen no part of the world where 
the poor man enjoys so many privileges, and is more 
happy and independent, than in Red River...... 
Judging from what I have seen, you seem to live almost 
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without laws, and yet enjoy in that primeval condition 
more real comfort, and contentment than 
any other people I ever saw.’ 


THE GREAT EASTERN STEAM-SHIP. 


Tue grand destructives of nature are the winds and 
the waves; their appointed business is breaking, 
grinding, and pulverising. Even the adamant-like 
rock of the sea-shore is changed by their pertinacious 
effort into incoherent and almost impalpable sand. 
But the power they can exert in their lawful task has, 
nevertheless, a narrow and well-defined limit, which 
appears really to have been set within that of the 
antagonistic capacities of human ingenuity. Science 
can now accomplish what Canute of old shrunk from 
attempting. This fact was practically illustrated so 
soon as breakwater barriers and light-houses had been 
reared amidst the storm-surf of the ocean, which could 
stand firn: while the violence of the hurricane raged 
remorselessly around them. 

But is there anything in the mere necessities of 
buoyancy which tends to reverse this state of affairs? 
Is there any sufficient reason why floating-ships must 
occasionally be abandoned to the spirit of the ocean- 
storm, when claimed as its holocausts? So long as 
men were true to early tradition, and built their vessels 
of wood, there could be no doubt the winds and the 
waves must often prove to be too much for the resisting 
capabilities of the structure. Beams and planks could 
only be procured of a certain thickness, and these could 
only be attached together with a very limited amount 
of tenacity. The strongest mass of timber man could 
frame proved to be as frail as a match in the hand of 
the tempest. When, however, abandoning these early 
traditions, shipwrights turned from the forest to seek 
their material in the mine—when they deserted wood 
for iron, and took to the hammer and the anvil in the 
place of the auger and the adze, the case was alto- 
gether changed. By the aid of the steam-hammer, 
ribs and plates can be forged of any dimensions and 
of any strength; and by the employment of red-hot 
rivets, these plates and ribs may be so attached 
together, that the lines of union have actually as much 
strength as if composed of solid material. The sound- 
ness of the work may be tested, too, at every stage by 
the Titanic wrench of the hydraulic-press, until perfect 
assurance is attained that no weak places are left 
in the fabric through accident. The first attempts at 
this novel kind of naval architecture, which was to 
endow dense iron with the properties of cork, proved 
to be failures in a great degree, as was to be antici- 
pated. As in all other walks of art, it seemed that a 
certain degree of practice and experience was essential 
to perfection. It has generally been conceived that 
the ill-fated President steam-ship snapped across some 
Atlantic wave, as a match might be snapped between 
the fingers; the still more gigantic Great Western, 
Himalaya, Atrato, and Persia have, however, since 
that unfortunate accident, continued to plough their 
ways in safety through the ocean storms. The Great 
Britain \ay for months among the breakers of the 
rock-bound coast of Ireland, and yet finally floated 
off unscathed, to render good service to the British 
government as a transport in time of need. The 
grand experiment of the cyclopean order of naval 
architecture is, however, in preparation, and shortly to 
be put to the test. The Great Eastern Steam-navi- 
gation Company have for some time been engaged in 
building an iron ry upon a scale, both as regards 
absolute dimensions and strength of material, that 
will at once change all its leviathan predecessors 

This future monarch of the leviathans is now so 
far advanced towards completion, being within thirteen 
months of its watery berth, that it has become a very 


object. It stands upon the banks of the | 


interesting 

Thames, at Millwall, just opposite to Deptford. About 
120 feet of the hull and deck are entirely finished in the 
midships ; 200 feet more each way, towards the bows 
and stern, have a skeleton of inner plates attached 
together, so that the general form and character of 
the structure are thus far obvious to the eye; but 
other seventy feet of both bows and stern remain yet 
‘baseless fabrics’ of vision that the imagination has 
to fill up. Nevertheless, when the observer approaclies 
the monster ark from the Horseferry Road, to which 
he is conveyed by the Blackwall Railway, he sees 
before him a huge wall surmounted by sheers and 
other mechanical appliances for raising heavy weights, 
and stretching to a greater extent from left to right 
than the entire length of, Ely Cathedral, being also 
within about ten feet of the height of that building! 
The first thought that arises to the mind on the 
contemplation of this vast structure is—if even it 
be happily floated upon the wave, how is its course 
ever to be controlled and directed? What human 
arm or arms will ever be able to wield and guide it? 
Who shall put the bridle round its mighty neck, and 
govern its movements with the rein? 

Upon coming up close to the side of this iron 
monster on the strand, where it is growing under its 
laws of iron crystallisation, the ruling idea of its design 
at once becomes apparent. Along the middle portion, 
a slightly curved surface of iron, made up of plates 
studded with rivet-heads, is presented to the eye. This 
is all smooth and neat, and finished off with paint of a 
pale leaden hue. Further on, the shell is ragged and 
rusty, and without its externallayer. This ship differs 
from all other vessels hitherto contrived, in having a 
double hull. There is an inner shell of plate-iron, 
two feet nine inches from the outer one, and these two 
shells are connected by strong intermediate ribs of 
iron, two feet nine inches broad and sixty feet long. 
In the lower part of the hull these ribs are two feet 
nine inches apart; but they are further asunder in 
the higher portion of the vessel, where less strength 
is required. The hull is thus really of a cellular con- 
struction. It is composed of a very great number of 
long chambers, wide enough for men to creep along in, 
between the inner and outer walls. These chambers 
are each bounded above and below by the connecting 
ribs, within and without by the double walls of the 
hull, and at each end by cross partitions, to be more 
particularly alluded to presently. If, in consequence of 
any accident, the outer shell of the vessel were broken 
or torn when the ship is afloat, the water would rush 
in, and find itself in one of these chambers; but it 
would then come into contact with another shell of 
equal strength with the external one, which would effec- 
tually exclude it from the true interior of the vessel. 
There could be no access to this interior unless the 
strong ribs and the second inner shell were also broken 
away; even then, the water would still find itself 
entangled in new arrangements, intended to limit its 
powers of mischief, and no very great harm would 
result. But these arrangements will be best understood 
by glancing at them from another point of view. 

Access te the upper-deck is gained by means of a 
broad wooden staircase, which doubles again and again 
upon itself, until the highest part of the iron shell is 
reached. A broad level platform of iron, exactly like 
the outer surface of the hull, and formed of rivet- 
studded plates, then extends beneath the feet. This 
platform is double, or cellular, like the hull already 
described. At the two extremities, fore and aft, the 
inner shell is seen extending further than the outer 
one, with some of its plates hanging fringe-like and 
shaking over the vacant abyss, just temporarily 
attached to their neighbours by nuts and screws, which 
are soon to be replaced by rivets. This deck has been 
planned to be of 


such strength, that if it were miest 
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up by its two extremities when it is completed, and 
the entire weight the vessel is ever to. carry were hung 
upon its middle, it would sustain the whole by its 
unaided powers of resistance. The cellular hull is 
carried only about eight feet above what will be the 
water-line when the completed vessel is immersed and 
heavily laden. Then it runs up as a single hull, until 
it is attached above to the cellular deck. 

The upper-deck runs flush and clear from stem to 
stern for a breadth of about twenty feet on either side, 
thus affording two magnificent promenades for the 
passengers just within the bulwarks. These prome- 
nades will be each rather more than the eighth part 
of a mile long. Four turns up and down either of 
them would exceed a mile by 256 feet. The vessel, 
when launched, will be more than as long again as 
the steam-ship Great Britain; it will be nearly three 
times as long as the line-of-battle ship the Duke of 
Wellington, and nearly as long again as the Himalaya; 
eighty-eight feet more would make it as long again as 
the Persia, at present the longest vessel afloat upon the 
ocean, 

Between the two side-promenades of the deck there 
are several quadrangular openings, edged with low iron 
bulwarks, and looking down into the deep recesses of the 
structure. These openings are forty-two feet wide, and 
nearly sixty feet long, and there are deck-gangways, 
connecting the side-promenades, between each of them. 
Into these spaces the sky-lights of the large saloons for 
passengers will ultimately be fixed. Now, the observer 
on the deck looks down through them into the great 
cavities of the vessel, and vast indeed these cavities are. 


|| There are strong partition-walls of iron passing across 


from side to side of the long interior, at intervals of 
sixty feet. In one case only, the partitions are eighty 
feet asunder. These walls are constructed of strong iron 
plates riveted together so as to be entirely water-tight 
everywhere from top to bottom. The spaces between 
now look like large square tanks or wells. Into each of 
these tanks, an upper and a lower saloon, sixty or eighty 
feet long, forty feet wide, and as lofty as the most 
commodious drawing-room, are to be inserted, with a 
complete appendage of kitchens, offices, and bed-cabins 
ranging along their sides. Every one of these systems 
of saloons and cabins will be entirely distinct from all 
its neighbours, and there will be no access from one 
to the other, excepting by openings situated high up 
near the deck. In this way, even if the water should 
effect an entrance into one of these compartments, it 
will remain imprisoned there, and all the other com- 
partments will be as safe as before, and sufficient in 
themselves to keep the vessel floating above the waves. 
In all, there will be eleven distinct water-tight com- 
partments in the ship, besides the almost innumerable 
water-tight chambers contained between the shells 
of the hull and of the decks. It is the transverse 
partition-walls of the interior that constitute, by their 
continuance, the ends of these sixty feet long chambers. 
By means of all these partitions, small and large, with 
the addition of horizontal decks planted wherever 
floors and ceilings are required, the structure will be 
made inconceivably strong, just as the bones of 
animals are by the cancellated arrangement of their 
substance. Since the double-chambered deck alone 
has strength enough to bear the entire weight ever to 
be trusted in the ship, if it were used as a simple 
beam, it is anticipated that this multiplication of 
internal braces and supports will be sufficient to 
enable the hollow hull to resist, as a whole, very much 
more violence, and much heavier strains, than the 
elements can ever inflict upon it. But besides this, 
the water-tight character of the numerous compart- 
ments would necessitate that several of them should 
be broken into simultaneously before the vessel could 
be sunk in the sea. The fair probability is, that the 
gigantic ship might be stranded upon rocks amidst 


breakers for months, without being broken up; and 
that if, after such adversity, it were ultimately floated 
off into deep water, with holes even through several 
parts of its double hull, it would still swim with only 
a foot or two of deeper immersion, a yet navigable and 
manageable whole. It could not sink to the bottom 
until water enough had found its way into the internal 
chambers to make the entire mass a little heavier than 
an equal bulk of the saline fluid. 

The huge iron fabric now stands upon 1500 piles 
driven deep into the loose ground. It is reared up from 
these three or four feet by a forest of wooden pillars, 
which allow workmen and curious visitors to pass on 
among them by stooping. Upon arriving under the 
centre of the mass, it is obvious that there is no keel, 
properly so called: a flat keel-plate of iron, about two 
feet wide and one inch thick, runs the entire length 
from stem to stern. This is the base upon which all 
the rest is reared, plates and girders alike. It is the 
stoutest planking in the structure. The bottom and 
sides ascending immediately from this are made of 
plates three-quarters of an inch thick; the thinnest 
plates, planted above, where less strain will fall, are 
half an inch thick; the underlying girders and beams 
being of course considerably more massive. The 
entire fabric is built from below upwards, by adding 
plank and girder to plank and girder. The several 
parts are attached together by rivets about an inch in 
diameter. When the observer stands outside during 
the riveting-work, he sees all at once a little flaming 
star appear on the iron side; it is a blazing rivet, 
almost at a white heat, thrust through from within. 
Immediately two sturdy workmen attack it with 
alternate strokes of the hammer, until the red pro- 
jecting peg is changed into a flat black button—a 
transmutation that is effected in less than a minute. 
Every distinct plate is moulded beforehand to the 
exact shape required by the situation it is to occupy. 
In a large shed close by, a full-sized section of one-half 
of the midships’ hull is sketched out by lines upon 
the floor, and other lines of different colours are traced 
within the space included in these, in apparently inex- 
tricable confusion. ‘These are all, however, gauges for 
the dimensions of the several parts of the structure, 
laid down upon mathematical principles, and perfectly 
intelligible to the initiated. Wooden moulds are first 
prepared from these gauges, and then the iron plates 
and ribs are accurately fashioned to correspond with 
the moulds. 


THE GREAT EASTERN AFLOAT. 

Some very curious considerations arise out of the 
gigantic proportions of this leviathan vessel. All the 
centre and upper part of the interior space will be 
appropriated to the accommodation of passengers; and 
the lower part, beneath the water-line, and the fore 
and aft parts, will be given up to machinery and mer- 
chandise. Besides the working-crew of 400 men, there 
will be room for 4000 passengers—800 first class in 
regard to accommodation, 2000 second class, and the 
rest third class. In addition to this, there will be 
space for 5000 tons of merchandise, and stowage for 
enough coal to steam the ponderous ship, with her live 
and dead freight, entirely round the world. When it 
is launched—an operation which will be effected side- 
ways, and probably under the agency of hydraulic 
power—with all its working parts fixed in position, 
it will weigh 12,000 tons, and will sink eighteen feet 
into the water. When its entire burden is placed in it, 
it will weigh about 27,000 tons, and, wonderful to say, 
on account of its extraordinary length, it will not then 
draw more than twenty-eight feet of water, which does 
not exceed the draught of the heaviest line-of-battle 
ships by more than a couple of feet. Its tonnage will 


nevertheless be more than six times greater than that 
of the heaviest line-of-battle ship of the British fleet. 
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The entire breadth from side to side will be 83 feet, 
and the extreme depth from deck to keel-plate, 60 feet. 

But how is this wonderful floating mass of so many 
thousands of tons to be driven through the water? It 
will have seven masts, and canvas wings containing 
between 6000 and 7000 square feet of surface expanded 
from them to catch the breeze. however, will 
be of very little use practically, on account of the 
ambitious views of the projectors, who require that 
the vessel shall fly along over the water with a speed 
greater than that of the wind, unless when blowing with 
the force of a hurricane. The design is, that it shall be 
moved by steam, and that the steam shall work a pair 
of vast paddles, each fifty-six feet across, and a screw 
twenty-four feet across, at the same time. The fans of 
the screw will be attached to a shaft 160 feet long, and 
containing sixty tons of metal in itself. This will be 
whirled round by a power equivalent to the strength 
of nearly 2000 horses, and each paddle will be turned 
by the power of another 1000. ‘The bows of the ship 
will be a perpendicular line, as sharp almost as the 
edge of a knife, and this line will diverge backwards 
into the sides almost imperceptibly. Lying by the end 
of the leviathan, and at present stopping its forward 
growth, there is a small steam-ship built upon exactly 
the same model, intended for the Brighton and Dieppe 
station. Upon passing under the forepart of the keel 
of this miniature, and looking up, the extraordinary 
capacity of the model for cleaving the water becomes 
immediately conspicuous. For many feet backwards, 
the structure seems to have no internal width to sepa- 
rate its sides. It is calculated that a sharp long wedge 
of this kind, impelled by the force of nearly 4000 
horses, and extending its length on the water along a 
distance of nearly 700 feet, will pass through it with 
the speed of twenty miles an hour. This would be 
amply sufficient to enable it to make the voyage to 
India, round the Cape of Good Hope, in thirty days, 
or to Australia in thirty-three days. The proposed 
branch-line of steamers from the overland Indian route 


to Australia, by Diego Garcia and King George’s 
Sound, would require at least ten days more. 

The engines of the leviathan are to lie at the bottom 
of the hull, surrounded by coal-bunkers of enormous 
capacity; the engine-room for the service of the 
paddles will be near the middle of the keel; that for 


the screw-service will be nearer to the stern. Two 
water-tight iron tunnels will pass through the inter- 
vening partition-walls from one to the other, to allow 
the ready passage of the engineers, without their being 
constrained to ascend to the upper-deck for the purpose. 
A strong roof of iron plate will entirely separate tlie 
working part of the ship from the habitable part 
above. 

So much for the motive arrangements. But how 
is the vast mass to be held still, when it is required 
that it shall not move? The power both of winds and 
currents upon it will of course be large in proportion 
to the greatness of its bulk, and consequently the 
apparatus that is designed to effect its mooring must 
be of the most colossal dimensions and strength. The 
anchors alone will weigh fifty-five tons, and there will 
be 200 tons of capstans, cables, and warps connected 
with them. These ponderous implements obviously 
could not be wielded by human hands, and accordingly 
steam-sailors will be prepared to do what the flesh- 
and-blood sailors would not be able to accomplish. 
There will be journeymen steam-engines stationed 
conveniently for effecting the anchoring and weighing, 
and indeed for performing many other services ordi- 
narily carried on by the crew. Possibly there will 
even be steam-steersmen for the guidance of the’ 
mass. It is on account of this supplementary and 
subsidiary steam-service that only 400 men will be 
needed to work so vast a ship. 


Once, again, how will the winds and the waves affect 


this leviathan mass, when they chance to be in their 
surly and ungenial moods? A connected mass of 
27,000 tons is not as easily heaved as a cork or a 
cockle-shell; but the storm-winds and the storm- 
waves of the open ocean have a tremendous power. 
What will they do, then, with this stupendous morsel, 
when they have it fairly within their clutches? The 
heaviest hurricane-wind blows with a force that would 
act upon a square foot of resisting surface with a pres- 
sure equivalent to a weight of forty pounds. Such « 
wind could only heel the leviathan, with its full load, 
out of the perpendicular to the extent of six inches, 
even if it struck it quite on the side! The waves of a 
fresh sea run about 100 feet long; those of a moderate 
gale are 300 feet long. Of such, the leviathan would 
take three at once, and would preserve the while 
almost an even keel. The highest storm-waves ever 
seen on the wide and deep ocean are only 28 feet high 
from trough to crest, and 600 feet long from trough to 
trough. Of such, the leviathan would still take two at 
a time, when the crest of one was near to the bow, and 
the crest of the other near to the stern. Under the 
most unfavourable circumstances, ‘such waves would 
not disturb the horizontal equilibrium of the deck-line 
to the extent of more than five degrees. 

The leviathan being a ship, will of course require a 
long-boat, like all other ships, to land passengers and 
render other odd services in the messenger-line. This 
long-boat will be hung somewhere over the side, ready 
to be lowered down into the water by the steam-sailors 
whenever required; and it will be very long indeed 
—more than 100 feet. It will be as large as a Thames 
river-steamer or one of the gun-boat flotilla, and will 
be, in fact, a steamer itself, having engines and a 
screw-propeller on board, always ready for use. 

The captain of the leviathan will have a cabin for 
himself, situated conveniently near the centre of his 
domains, on the mid-deck, and between the huge 
paddle-boxes. But placed here, like a spider lurking 
in the céntre of its web with outstretched attentive 
feelers, he will have to use his telescope to see what is 
going on at the bows and stern; and the old con- 
trivance for issuing orders, the speaking-trumpet, will 
be altogether out of date, and valueless in his hands. 
His voice, even with this aid, would hardly be heard 
half-way to the stern. He will have to signal his 
directions to his officers by semaphore arms by day, 
and by coloured lamps at night. He will also have 
electric-telegraphs ramifying to the engine-rooms, and 
to other places to which it may be necessary that his 
instructions should be instantaneously communicated. 
The compasses will be placed aloft on a staging reared 
forty feet above the deck, to remove them from the 
disturbing influences inherent in the vast masses of 
iron below; and it is proposed that strong shadows of 
the needles shall be cast down a tube, so that the 
steersmen may at once watch these shadows, and so 
follow directly the movements of the compasses, as 
they traverse. It is also purposed to carry a perpetual 
moonlight diffused around the ship, emanating from an 
electric-light planted on the foremast-head. 

Up to the present time, 1L.350,000 have been 
expended ‘upon this wonderful construction, and by 
the time the vessel is ready for sea this* sum will have 
been augmented into nearly L.800,000. It will, how- 
ever, be readily understood that there is a fair 
capacity in the vast vessel for yielding a revenue 
ample enough to render the undertaking a commercial! 
success, notwithstanding this great cost, when it is 
borne in mind that if the fares, for a single outward or 
homeward passage to India or Australia for the three 
several classes, be fixed only at L.65, L.35, and L.25 
respectively, the passage-money alone for the voyage 
out and home would amount collectively to something 
beyond L.300,000, if all the berths were occupied. It 
is an interesting fact that naval engineers fix the 
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amount of tonnage required in a steam-vessel ‘designed 
for any particular voyage by a very simple standard: 
they consider that one ton of burden is needed for 
every mile to be traversed; hence it is that this vast 
steam-ship has been made capable of carrying 25,000 
tons. It is intended to go in every voyage 25,000 
miles—that is, a distance equal in extent to the cir- 
eumference of the world. It is estimated that this 
great vessel, with 5000 tons of merchandise, and her 
complement of 4400 living beings, would still be able 
to store enough coal for her consumption during a 
complete circumnavigation, or a voyage out and home. 
But it is also hoped that at some future time it may 
be found possible to procure the quantity of fuel 
required for the homeward passage from some eastern 
source of supply, because the capacity for merchandise 
would be thereby doubled at once. 


THE BABY-STEALER OF THE 
NUNDYDROOG. 


‘I was a very lively girl of eighteen when, left an 
orphan, I gladly accepted the protection offered me 
by your father, then many years in the civil service 
of the East India Company, in the Madras presidency. 
He was, as you know, my step-brother, many years 
my senior; and my recollections of him were faint. 
But your dear mother, to whom he had not long 
been united, was the friend of my youth; and when, 
shortly before, she accompanied her parents to India, 
I little thought how soon we should be joined by even 
closer ties than those of friendship—that is to say, 
if any can be closer. I had no regrets at leaving 
home. I never had had a lover, was by no means of 
a sentimental or tender nature; nor, indeed, had any 
strong claims upon my aifections, for I was left without 
the privileges of independence, and was preserved by 
your father from having to provide myself, as best I 
could, with a home—such a home as is found in return 
for services of mind or body. Welcome and kindness 
were what I encountered at Madras, and there I 
resided a year most happily. At the end of that time, 
my brother was appointed to a station “up country,” 
where his duties were important, and involved frequent 
journeyings to and fro amongst the towns, villages, 
and hamlets of the district he was in charge of. 
Our head-quarters, however, were at Nundydroog— 
then, as now, a wild and mountainous place, where we 
had little society, and seldom wished for more than 
we found. We were all equally tired of the gaieties 
and pseudo-pleasures of Madras and St Thomas’s 
Mount, and our domestic and other tastes were more 
than usually congenial. Nundydroog has since acquired 
a bad repute in sanitary records; but though it 
certainly was not fever-proof, we were all blessed with 
health; and perhaps the energy with which we strove 
against that lounging, lazy langour so apt to attack 
and subdue the British in India, may have counteracted 
all tendencies to disease. At Nundydroog, when your 
sister Thea was three years old, you were born, and 
became a very acceptable interruption to my studies of 
the botany of the East, the Hindostanee language, and 
occasionally of a science that is generally proscribed 
to the fair sex—a proficiency in the use of a fowling- 
piece. Your father was a resolute “ hunter of the woods,” 
and seeing that my tastes were of a stamp somewhat 
adventurous, by no means discouraged me; indeed, 
he was pleased to have me for his companion on many 
occasions where female society is little courted; and 


our explorations of tracts very rarely visited by Euro- 
peans extended for mahy miles around. Sometimes 
we were joined by others; sometimes picnics were 
formed; but on those occasions we felt that our 
gratification was diminished, and I in particular was 
sensible of a géne which was almost insupportable. 
Your mother, less hardy—I will not say less “ mascu- 
line,” for a masculine woman is still worse than an 
effeminate man—joined not in our sporting recrea- 
tions ; but she enjoyed, above all things, our recitals of 
them ; and then her botanical knowledge was superior 
to mine, whilst her music, her books, and drawings 
always rendered our hours at home delightful. You 
have seen my hortus siccus with your mother’s drawings, 
my dear Cuthbert; and as you have a turn for botany 
yourself, and are about to be Jancé amongst those 
Indian jungles where you were born, but which you 
have not seen since you were six years old, you can 
guess that to me there could be few things more 
pleasant than such a life as we led’—— 

‘And where was Uncle Allan at that time?’ inter- 
rupted Thea. 

* My dear, I have told you I had no lovers then. You 
may take my word for it, that before I married your 
uncle, I had a lover; and I never had but one. You 
shall hear of him in due season’——— 

‘ Aunt Rosa,’ interrupted I, in my turn, ‘is it really 
true that you once killed a tiger?’ 

‘Yes, my dear, and there was a man in his mouth. 
But I have no time to tell of that just at present. I 
mean to confine myself to a short account of an adven- 
ture that befell you when you were newly weaned, and 
which I shall term a contribution to your cradle-history. 
If it involve a few pencillings of the woods and wilds 
in which it occurred, it is because you like to hear of 
such things; and sometimes a slight acquaintance with 
the flora of the East may turn to practical benefit. 
I know an officer who served during the o/d Burmese 
war, at a time when the army were actually growing 
diseased through the want of vegetable diet—rice being 
the only substitute for garden produce—whose botanical 
knowledge taught him the use of perfectly wholesome 
and nutritious plants employed by the poor natives as 
food, but utterly ignored by the British stranger. His 
brother-officers, who began by contemning what they 
called “ his weeds,” ended by gladly sharing in the feast 
of wild-greens, beans of the woods, and roots of the 
field, he and his sagacious Madras domestic served up 
to them with their salt-beef, tough buffalo, or sickening 
old pork messes; and the result was beneficial to 
health. 

‘But to return. Nundydroog is a strong hill-fort in 
the dominions of the Mysore rajah. The mountain on 
which it is built is some 1700 feet high, inaccessible on 
all sides but one. A havaldar’s guard constituted all 
the force of the upper fort; but at the foot were bar- 
racks, now occupied by one regiment of native infantry ; 
the bungalows of the officers and our own mansion 
being scattered about amidst gardens and groves by 
no means void of a certain wild silvan beauty. The 
country on our side of the droog, or hill, was fertile 
and cultivated, though every field and hut were neigh- 
boured by partial jungle; whilst behind the mountain, 
extended rocky dingles, deep woods, and vast prairies 
—though that is not an Eastern word—where occa- 
sional flocks of the hairy sheep of Hindostan were 


tended by their keepers; or here and there a patch of 
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arable-land employed a lonely ryot and his family 
during a portion of the year. Two several rivers have 
their rise in those mountains, and on the banks of one 
of them rose our comfortable bungalow. Now, we had 
a fancy, during the cool season, to make an excursion 
beliind the hill-fort in search of the source of this river, 
the Pennar, which was said to issue from the heights 
of Chinraycondah—an extension, on a lower scale, of 
the Nundydroog range; and as we knew there was 
good shooting in that quarter, and a hamlet where 
milk and eggs could be purchased, we anticipated a 
few days of pleasure, more particularly as we had 
never penetrated so far, and resolved to confine our 
picnic entirely to ourselves. The distance of the 
hamlet fixed upon as our resting-place was only twelve 
miles; and though the only road was of the roughest 
and narrowest, we knew there would be no difficulty in 
getting tents, and a few necessaries in the upholstery 
line, &c., conveyed there. Your mother was delicate, 
and therefore a palanquin should be at her and your 
disposal, whilst your father and I formed the cavalry 
escort. Suffice it, we found the journey somewhat 
more difficult than we had imagined; and darkness 
was beginning to give the woods a night-covering ere 
we reached our little encampment at Narsingpell; but 
as everything had been forwarded several hours before 
we started, all was ready, all comfortable; and though 
silvan explorations were interdicted for that day, we 
had quite a little festa of enjoyment in the idea of 
having achieved so important a feat—penetrating into 
unknown regions, and fearless, as well we might be, of 
night-attacks from tiger, Thug, or other enemy human 
or animal. The hamlet contained not more than 
twenty huts; and if our presence caused some wonder, 
it was no doubt quickly dispelled when the peaceful 
and gentle inhabitants were told that it was only 
upon a hunting-frolic, and not upon duty, the Collector 
Sahib had come with his butch-kutch (family). 

‘Next morning, then, before any other was stirring, I 
stole forth just as the first colourings of light came 
fluttering in, bird-like, amongst the trees near which 
we were pitched. A green and gentle declivity sloped 
down to the river, here a narrow and shallow stream, 
through which I meant to make my way before the 
day was many minutes older. There was a foreground 
across it, so clear from either brush or cultivation, that 
it had the appearance of a gentleman’s park in a 
lovely English county; and taking off my slippers, I 
soon forded the knee-deep water, already glittering 
beneath the increasing dawn. As I gazed at the 
contrast between the light stream and the dark 
distant background of jungle, I could have fancied 
that golden arrows tipped with lightning were being 
launched by some invisible hand into the mysterious 
obscurity. Birds were up and merry as I reached the 
tempting glade where I had determined to collect a 
perfect bostan, or flower-bed, wherewithal to gift my 
friends on my return. There was no lack of flowers, 
of all imaginable colours; and scattered round were 
some beautiful trees, a few of which I will briefly 
describe. First, there was a clump of mangoes; one 
tree was a complete flush of bloom, making a superb 
picture; the young leaves, which are of a purplish 
green—as though an emerald and amethyst had been 
interfused into each other—contrasted finely with the 
foliage of the last season, which was of a sombre red, 
not unlike the colour that enriches the floating dulse- 
weed of our sea-coast. The blossoms, yellow as topaz, 
diffused a rich and almost too powerful aroma, evi- 
dently attractive to the insect race, for they hummed 
about them in myriads. Second in beauty were many 
trees of the Butea frondosa, that drop their dark-green 
leaves when the season of flowering draws near; and 
now the black branches were one scarlet blaze of 
glorious blossom. ‘The petals are of a deep orange-red, 


immersed in calyxes soft and shining as jet-black 
velvet; and the show they made amongst the other 
trees was pre-eminently lovely.. There were also 
clumps of tamarind, and of Strychnos potatorum in berry; 
and those whity-yellow berries are useful in refining 
and clearing the muddiest water. 

‘Presently came lowing cattle to their morning meal 
from the hamlet, so that life was not wanting to the 
picture. Wanting, in truth, it was not from the first, 
since water is the life of landscape; and the animation 
imparted by its vitality of motion and sound filled me 
with delight, as I turned from the bubbling waters to 
the hills of Nundydroog in the distance, above which 
now rose the sun, seeming to send down the jutting 
crags, as by a ladder, a brilliant army of rays, that soon 
reminded me of the wisdom of retracing my steps. 

‘A dark little urchin, with bright eyes, gazed wonder- 
ingly at me as, slippers in hand, I prepared to recross |! 
the stream. “Dekho!” cried he, pointing over to the |! 
spot I had just left—“ Dekho!” (Behold) ; and suddenly || 
there was a rush and a shrill screech behind me; and 
looking back, I beheld a large hideous ape chattering 
and rampauging, as we say in Scotland, on the bank, 
ready, as it seemed, to pursue me with hostile intent. 
I took heart, however, when the little cow-herd, 
beginning to laugh, pelted the creature away. “ Poorana 
dewul sé bandar aiahie ”—(It is a monkey from the old 
pagoda); and on inquiry, he told me that some few 
miles distant, near the Gooty road, there was a very 
ancient pagoda, which, though long abandoned by 
human worshippers, was frequented by a colony of 
large apes, held very sacred by the Hindoo Boottpurists 
(idolaters of stones), as my small Mohammedan || 
informant called them. 

‘I need not tell you of the admiration my nosegay | 
received, or of the laughter my monkey-adventure 
excited ; but I was pleased to find that the old pagoda || 
was known by report to my brother, who deemed it |! 
worthy of a visit. Neither need I tell you how happily | 
we spent a few days where we were, but proceed at 
once to that portion of my recital which more espe- || 
cially pertains to you. The monkey-dewul was a few 
miles out of our return route, but that mattered not, |) 
as it was nearer to Nundydroog. Here, then, we found 
ourselves one day, pitched at some distance from the || 
ruin, to avoid monkey-intrusion. As there was no || 
hamlet here, we had brought all that was necessary to 
make us comfortable for a day or two; and our train 
of camp-followers was increased by an aspirant for 
pagehood in little Hyder Khan, the cow-boy, who had 
professed a strong attachment for myself. It was a 
delicious cool afternoon on which we repaired with 
our sketching materials to take separate views of the 
pagoda, which we found to be one of those edifices that 
betray a mixture of Hindoo and Moorish architecture 
so common in certain districts of India; or, perhaps, 
they are buildings whose origin is guessed at from 
Jewish and Egyptian traditions. It was, in its state 
of robust dilapidation (so to speak), worthy of abler 
artists ; and the creeping-plants with which some of its 
prominent buttresses were clothed, whilst other por- 
tions gaped hungrily in stony gloominess, bare and 
bold, made it quite a feature amidst the grassy hillocks 
that surrounded it. Your father had stolen off with 
his gun; your mother was seated in front of the 
temple, already busy; while the ayah, with her little 
charge—yourself, Cuthbert—accompanied me to the 
rear, where a magnificent banyan-tree, now covered 
with red mosaic figs, called for pictorial illustration at 
my hands. Hyder was ostensibly our guardian; but 
as hitherto few monkeys had shewn themselves, we 
began to suppose they had gone, like ourselves, on a 
picnic ; so he wandered about, collecting berries in the 
skirts of the jungle, which here extended close to the 
pagoda. How time passes when one is thoroughly 
absorbed in a favourite pursuit, you may some day 
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know. I forgot.everything; and though a sort of 
i of great silence around struck me, I did 


consciousness 
not think of looking to inquire why ayah and baby 


were so quiet. 

‘The quiet, if natural, was broken by a scream so 
unnaturally fierce and shrill, that for a minute I was 
too terrified to look whence it came. When I did 
look, I beheld the ayah, still shrieking, in pursuit of 
what at first I believed to be a human being. Where 
is the child? I could not see it; and in another 
moment flashed the terrible conviction on me of the 
whole truth. I rushed franticly after the ayah, and 
as she fell lifeless across my path, I neither stayed to 
pity nor to help her, for there before me, but a few 
long paces, was a hideous ape—you in its arms—and 
I was convinced it was the identical ape of the river. 
The creature, in seeming enjoyment, kept at a certain 
pace from me, still making into the jungle; and the 
faster I followed, the more speedily it trotted on; 
whilst at last broke out your piteous little voice, 
almost maddening me. On and on I went—still 
through woods that began to thicken, so that twilight 
was around me. Every device I could hit on to 
arrest the steps of the malignant creature, failed to 
have any other effect than to elicit a discordant chatter ; 
and when at last, completely fatigued, almost fainting, 
I lost sight of it in a dense thicket which I had not 
strength to penetrate, I fairly gave way, and lying on 
the ground, cried bitterly; oh, more bitterly than I 
have ever done since. 

‘But I gave not way to the nervous hysteria that 
threatened me. I felt that in this matter there was 
nothing more that J could do, and as I prayed for that 
higher Help which I knew could do all, my spirit 
became calmer, and I arose, determined as best I could 
to extricate myself from the jungle. I knew not 
what course to take—all were alike to me—but none 
were so dense as that which led into the copse, amidst 
which the ape had disappeared, from which, indeed, no 
sounds now proceeded save the monotonous and plain- 
tive coo of the wood-pigeon. I took then what seemed 
the least intricate track, where path was none, and 
ere many minutes, came upon opener glades, with more 
grass than trees, and to my joy beheld that the sun 
was not yet below the horizon. This gave me courage, 
and I hastened on and on, till at length the red and 
golden trail of the set of sun was all that remained of 
day. Then I quivered at the idea of being benighted 
there, and stopped for a moment to reflect. A sound 
struck on my ears—a faint cry—not the coo of the 
dove, nor the guttural call of the quail, nor the bark 
of the jackal. Again! Surely it is a child’s voice; or 
is the echo of my little nephew’s murmurs still in 
my ears? No! for then follows the cackling chatter 
of the monkey, and a thrill of hope made my blood 
circulate. I resolved to conceal myself, to watch an 
opportunity, and, ere the creature detected me, snatch 
the infant from its grasp, at all risks. I crept behind 
@ thick bush, and, presently, still carrying you, almost 
as expertly as your ayah might have done, the 
monkey appeared. In advance of the line it took was 
a grassy hollow, some paces from the shrubs that 
screened me. To this it betook itself, and laying its 
burden on the ground, went through a series of 
grotesque antics, which, under other circumstances, 
might have diverted me, but now terrified me as to 
their issue. Your complete silence heightened my 
fears; had the animal strangled you, or was it about 
to destroy you? Presently, still keeping so close to 
you that I hesitated about rushing out upon it until 
affairs went more favourably, it began to pluck up the 
grass, as if in search of roots. At that moment, I 
became aware that another actor had entered on the 


e. 
‘In a direct line from me, and beyond the hollow, 


its trunk visible, but its root clothed in foliage. It 
was the goolur, or wild-fig, and in the twilight its 
branches shewed crimson with its studs of vermilion 
fruit, dead ripe. A movement amongst the lower 
umbrage arrested my gaze, and I could perceive the 
crouching shape of some living creature, some danger- 
ous animal perhaps, or was it another monkey? A 
rustle of leaves interrupted the labours of the child- 
stealer, and, skipping about, he ran towards the 
fig-tree, as if to examine it. Beholding nothing, I 
suppose, but the fruit, he instantly applied himself to 
satisfy his hunger, apparently forgetting his former 
occupation. Now, I thought, was the time for an 
exertion to be made; but, as I moved, a rotten 
stick on which I trod made a noise, which instantly 
attracted the vigilant creature’s notice, and turning 
his back to the tree, he stood listening, as he gazed 
towards the spot where I watched. At that juncture, 
to my inexpressible astonishment, two tiny paws— 
were they hands ?—were protruded from the fig-tree, 
and ere the most startled heart could beat once, out 
sprang around the monkey’s neck a noose of cord. 
And lo! screaming and struggling with hideous con- 
tortions, with vain efforts to free himself, the creature 
dashed about in agony. With a spring I reached you 
where you lay, indeed senseless, but not dead, and 
held you to my heart. 

‘Who is it who stands beside me, pointing to the 
ape, bound firmly by the strangling cord to the 
trunk of the tree? Ah! my little page Hyder! 
bravely have you done! and, but for this dear babe 
upon my breast, I could have taken him in my arms 
and thanked him with many kisses. Amazed he 
was to find me there; but when by degrees you began 
to recover, and I found you still alive, and, barring 
scratches and scars whence blood had freely flowed, 
seemingly unhurt, great was our joy in that dark 
hour. Hyder plucked the ripe figs, and they served 
to moisten your dry lips and to refresh us; and then 
he told me how he strayed away to gather fruit, when 
the cries of the ayah had reached his ears. He heard 
from her what had happened, and instantly made for a 
part of the woods where he knew the monkeys often 
come to dig up the roots of a plant of which they 
are fond, and which grew abundantly only in the 
place I have called the “grassy hollow.” I may as 
well tell you that this plant was a species of wild-yam 
—the Dioscorea bulbifera, by no means despicable fare 
for man or monkey. Hyder’s cow-boy belongings of a 
tether became useful in his pagedom novitiate; but 
when he assured me I must have travelled five miles, 
I doubted how I could manage to reach the pagoda, so 
tired and upset was I. 

‘It was almost quite dark, as we came upon a good 
beaten track—the Gooty road, Hyder told me. I sat 
down to rest awhile, and pleased was I to find my 
charge quietly sleeping in my lap. “ Dekho, Beebee 
sahib! palkee atee hie Gooty say !”—(Look, lady, a 
palanquin is coming from Gooty!) And in truth a 
flash of distant lights is in my eyes, a sound of hum- 
ming voices in my ears—a palanquin with its full 
complement of bearers and torches, and the loud but 
not unpleasing chorus of their song. Before half an 
hour they had come up to us; and when Hyder hailed 
them, great was their wonder on hearing what had 
occurred, of which they immediately informed their 
slumbering freight. 

‘I have little more to say, my dear. The gentleman, 
whom they were conveying to Madras, was soon beside 
us; he was quite a stranger to me, but insisted on my 
taking his place with you in the palkee, and on accom- 
panying us to the pagoda, where I need not describe 
the warmth of welcome that awaited us, for your poor 
mother was in a state of distraction, and your father 
had only just returned after a vain search in quest 
of us.’ 


perhaps some dozen of paces, stood a thick low tree, 
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‘Dear Aunt Rosa, who was the kind gentleman ?’ 
*My dear, there he is on the sofa: it was your 
Uncle Allan.’ 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Tue Royal Society have accepted the terms offered by 
government; and, during the long vacation, measures 
will be taken for their removal from their present 
acceptable quarters in Somerset House, to those which 
are thought to be still more acceptable in Burlington 
House. Opinions are, however, divided as to the 
desirableness of the change. A not inconsiderable 
minority of the society consider their present loca- 
tion to be essentially the best—with situation, old 
associations, and independence of possession all in its 
favour. On the other hand, it is argued that science 
may be greatly promoted by the juxtaposition under 
one roof of a number of the scientific societies. And 
there is a hope that government will build a large 
palatial edifice on the spacious Burlingtonian premises, 
whereby that principle may be practically carried out, 
and the several scientific corporations comfortably 
niched around the Royal, which is always to remain 
the centre of attraction. So we may look forward to 
seeing the Royal, the Linnwan, and the Chemical 
Societies holding their meetings in the not particu- 
larly elegant edifice in Piccadilly next winter, as an 
instalment of juxtaposition, while waiting for the 
anticipated palace. At present, indeed, the Antiquaries 
and the Astronomical and Geological Societies are 
lodged in Somerset House, in one wing with the Royal. 
But government wants all the rooms it can get for 
the Inland Revenue—vulgarly the Excise—and so 
science must give way. 

The university of London, which has been for some 
time lodged in Burlington House, is still to have 
quarters there in the east wing; and the west wing 
is to be converted into a spacious hall, in which 
the examinations of students will be held; and the 
Royal Society will hang their noteworthy collection 
of portraits— philosophers, savans, and nobles—on the 
walls, and use it for their evening meetings. As 
regards the substantial advantages of the removal, 
those of the Royal Society are prospective only ; while 
the Linnwan and Chemical Societies will’ be essentially 
benefited, inasmuch as they will both save the heavy 
rents they pay for their present premises. The Lin- 
neans will at once resume the publication of their 


from want of funds. So here is one important benefit. 
We shall keep our readers informed of such others 
as may accrue, for this is a subject in which the 
interests of science are materially involved. 

The last published part of the Quarterly Journal of 
the Geological Society contains valuable information 
of recent progress in geological science. Professor 
Sedgwick has completed his Synopsis, a work which 
gives an able classification of our palewozoic rocks, 
Mr Peach has done good service by his re-examination 
of the northernmost counties of Scotland, and Mr 
Slimon by his discovery of ‘upper silurian rocks and 
fossils’ in Lanarkshire. Mr Babbage has read a paper 
‘On the Action of Ocean-currents in the Formation of 
the Strata of the Earth ;’ and we have new facts and 
views concerning the action of ice, and of estuaries in 
altering the surface of a country ; and much also that 
mey lead to practical results as regards the supply 
of minerals or of water. Government promise to con- 
tinue the Ordnance Geological Survey; and we are 
told, that ‘ during the past year, under the able super- 
intendence of Professor Ramsay, no less than 610 
square miles in Sussex and Hampshire have been for 
the first time accurately surveyed.’ As the surveyors 


| are kept up with praiseworthy diligence. The galvanic 
Transactions, which was suspended some time ago | 


} 
come nearer London, we shall doubtless get to know |—- 
more about the perennial springs said to exist in the || 


‘| strata around the metropolis. | 


The successful working of the School of Mines || 
demonstrates that a scientific department can flourish 
in the hands of government. The director-general, 
Sir Roderick Murchison, is applied to—so states the 
Report—‘ when the Admiralty require information 
respecting the wear and tear of our coasts, and the 
consequent impediments to navigation —when the 
Foreign Secretary desires to obtain reports on coal and 
other minerals from the seat of war—when the colonial 
minister is in want of proper mineral surveyors to 
explore the West India Islands and other colonies— 
or when the Home Secretary calls for reports on, and 
analyses of our British ores, particularly of iron.’ Add 
to these facts the classes opened for students, the 
lectures, the well-stored museum, and the books and 
maps published by the establishment, and we see that 
it will be the students’ fault if geology, mineralogy, 
and the attendant sciences do not prosper. 

Turning to Ireland, we are informed that the survey 
there is actively carried on under Mr Jukes, and 
‘good progress is making in delineating the rugged, 
broken, and almost inaccessible coasts of Cork and 
Kerry.’ Lord Talbot de Malahide in his anniversary 
address to the Geological Society of Dublin, calling 
attention to Professor King’s discovery that certain 
deposits in county Tyrone belong to the Permian and 
not to the New Red period, remarks, ‘it is a discovery 
which may lead to the most important results with 
reference to the working of our coal-mines.’ And 
there is reason to believe that a deposit of kaolin, or 
China clay, has been found, which, if not so good as 
that of Cornwall, may still become a valuable article 
of export to Staffordshire. His lordship recommends 
that more attention should be paid to the beds of 
marble and other building-materials in Ireland, and 
not less to the bogs, which have been too little studied. 
‘Monographs of these,’ he remarks, ‘made by com- 
petent persons, would, in my opinion, be of the greatest 
practical importance.’ 

The astronomer-royal in his annual address to the 
Board of Visitors recommends that the observatory at 
Greenwich should be equipped with an equatorial tele- 
scope, and mentions a 13-inch object-glass by Merz as 
a desirable acquisition for the purpose; the whole cost 
to be about L.2000. The observatory still maintains 
its pre-eminence for meridional and lunar observations, 
and the magnetical and meteorological observations 


method of recording transits succeeds to perfection; 
and the distribution of time-signals to different parts 
of the kingdom is continued, and promises to develop 
itself into an important branch of commercial astro- 
nomy. Two noteworthy facts are mentioned in the | 
Report: one is, that the hill on which the observatory 
stands is in a state of tremor, whereby the trough of | 
mercury in which stars are observed by reflection, is | 
so much agitated as to make observation impossible. 
To overcome the difficulty, a well ten feet deep was 
dug, and filled with ‘incoherent rubbish,’ on which 
the trough was placed, resting on stages suspended by 
strips of caoutchouc, ‘leaving the image practically,’ 
as Mr Airy says, ‘almost perfect.’ The other is, that 
fluctuations were found to occur in the zero of the 
altazimuth circle, and simultaneously with a sudden 
and marked change of atmospheric temperature—a phie- 
nomenon which the astronomer-royal cannot account 
for, ‘except by supposing that in sudden atmospheric 
changes the gravel rock of Greenwich Hill does sud- 
denly change its position.’ 

From Australia we hear that commercial astronomy 
has been turned to useful account in the colony of 
Victoria. A time-ball erected on Gellibrand’s Point is 
visible to the shipping in Hobson’s Bay, and this ball 
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is connected by telegraph with another at Melbourne, 
and was to be brought into communication with others 
at Geelong and Port Phillip Heads. An attempt had 
been made, and successfully, to give the time at night, 
for the advantage of such captains as were busy on 
shore during the day. The light of the light-house 
was hidden at two minutes to eight, and suddenly 
shewn at eight. The legislative council had voted a 
sum of L.2500 for building an observatory at Williams- 
town, and an appropriation of L.700 was made for 
astronomical instruments. 

In connection with astronomy, we may mention that 
the shipmasters of the Tyne have memorialised the 
Admiralty for a system of regulations that shall pre- 
vent collisions at sea. The constant and universal 
bright light, they say, does not answer the purpose, 
and they suggest that vessels on the starboard tack 
shall shew a green light; vessels on the port tack, a 
red light; and vessels with the wind free, a common 
bright light. Steam-vessels should be required to 
answer signals and get out of the way of sailing- 
vessels; and ships at anchor should shew a yellow 
light. Sounds to be used in foggy weather—a certain 
number of distinct sounds to indicate the tack the 
vessel is on, or if before the wind or at anchor. Seeing 
that four years’ repeal of the navigation-laws have 
rather helped to crowd the sea with vessels than to 
destroy commerce, as was predicted, it is doubtless 
desirable that some effectual system of signals should 
be brought into use. 

The Society of Arts have celebrated their one 
hundred and second anniversary with a dinner at the 
Crystal Palace. Their examination of candidates 
from Mechanics’ Institutes has proved satisfactory : 
of the fifty-two who appeared, only two were deficient 
in ability to spell correctly, and some of them exhibited 
an amount of knowledge that would have put many a 
university graduate to shame.— The Scandinavian 
Society of Naturalists have sent invitations to British 
savans to attend their seventh meeting, to be held 
at Christiania; and the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science have announced their meeting, 
with promise of something important.—The Geogra- 
phical Society have had further information and 
discussion on communications across the Isthmus of 
Panama; and some earnest talk on the propriety of 
sending one or two stout steam-vessels every year 
to see what is going on in the Arctic regions, and 
watch for any chance of discovering relics of Franklin. 
—Dr Rae is to have the L.10,000 for the news he 
brought of the lost party.—The last accounts from 
Hawaii inform us that the town of Hilo has been 
spared the iong threatened volcanic danger: Mauna 
Loa had been more than one hundred days in eruption, 
and the stream of lava, including its windings, measured 
sixty-five miles in length.—The Arundel Society have 
published their seventh annual volume, relating chiefly 
to ancient ivory-carvings.—And the Oriental Transla- 
tion Fund are continuing their valuable series of works 
translated from the eastern languages. Already sixty- 
nine works are published, and the Rev. W. Cureton 
is engaged on a translation from the Arabic of The 
Book of Religious and Philosophical Secis; Sir Henry 
Rawlinson undertakes The Great Geographical Lexicon ; 
and Mr Bland a curious Persian work, The Wonders of 
Creation. 

The Statistical Society publish, in the last number 
of their Journal, a paper by Mr Glyde on ‘ Localities 
of Crime in Suffolk,’ which tends to modify existing 
notions on that subject. He discusses the com- 
parative criminality of towns and rural districts— 
among them the county-town Ipswich, with more 
than 32,000 inhabitants, with Wickham Market, a 
village of 1700—and remarks: ‘ During the five years 
ending 1853, Ipswich furnished one criminal to every 
557 persons; while Wickham Market had sent one 


criminal to every 339 persons.’ Then comparing 
fifteen towns, average ~population 5000, with fifteen 
villages, average population 820, the towns gave one 
criminal to every 593 persons, and the villages one to 
every 317. The comparison is unfavourable to the 
popular notion of rural innocence, for, apart from 
numbers, the country criminals are shewn to be more 
vicious and malicious than those of towns. Is Suffolk 
an exception to all the other English counties ? 

Dr Rilliet of Geneva taking up the fact that inter- 
marriages of relatives are frequent in that city, 
has investigated the consequences of the mistaken 
practice, and confirms all that have already been 
known to be evil, and adds to their number. Among 
them he shews: monstrous births, and children par- 
ticularly disposed to diseases of the nervous system— 
the order in which such diseases occur being epilepsy, 
imbecility or idiocy, privation of speech and hearing, 
paralysis; together with different cerebral maladies, 
disposition to tuberculous scrofula, early deaths, and 
other fatal results—a catalogue that presents matter 
for grave consideration. 

The inundations in France have given rise to nume- 
rous projects for the prevention of similar disasters in 
future. M. Vallée, inspector-general of bridges and 
roads, reminds the Academy of Sciences of his plan 
published in 1840 for cutting a canal to turn the Arve 
into the Lake of Geneva during flood-time. The lake 
would serve as a vast reservoir, a dike would be 
built at its outlet, and, supposing a warning message 


to be flashed from Lyon, the water would be kept | 


back at the rate of 1000 cubic metres per second, and 
the great valley of the Rhéne would be saved. The 
canal, 2000 metres in length, would cost 3,000,000 
francs; and calculations shew that there would be 
no risk in staying the outflow of the water.—Another 
savant states that the floods occur when the fierce 
African sirocco blows across the Mediterranean, and he 
suggests that when the electric cable is laid to Algiers, 


news of the coming wind may be flashed four days in | 


advance.—Some projectors recommend a great system 


of dikes, as in Holland; others, the cutting of straight || 


channels between the bends of rivers, and to keep the 
beds constantly deepened ; and others, the planting of 
forests. 
sirocco, to be the immediate cause of the excessive 
rain. 

We mentioned some time ago the unsuccessful 


sinking of an artesian well at Kentish Town, in the | 
It now appears, from parti- | 


north of the metropolis. 
culars published by the Geological Society, that the 
work was abandoned when the borings had reached 
a depth of 1302 feet, no water having been met with. 
This unexpected result disappoints and astonishes 
those who, with Mr Prestwich, hoped for and predicted 
a copious supply of water from the lower greensands. 
The lower greensands are naturally expected to occur 
immediately below the gault; but in the present 
instance, the gault was found to be succeeded by ‘176 
feet of a series of red clays with intercalated sand- 
stones and grits.’ It is a fact which sets our geologists 
pondering. Has it any relation with Mr Austen's 
theory, that carboniferous rocks may possibly be met 
with under the chalk in this part of England? is one 
among other interesting questions now discussed. The 
level of the London wells has sunk 50 feet since 1822, 
and falls at the rate of 18 or 24 inches a year. In 
connection with this subject we may notice the artesian 
well which has been for some months in progress in 
the Bois de Boulogne near Paris. It is a métre in 
diameter, and when finislied will be 700 métres deep— 
150 more than the famous well of Grenelle. Mr Kind, 
the engineer charged with the undertaking, carries 
on the boring by means of the Chinese method of 
percussion, which has the merit of being simple and 
expeditious. To give a notion of it: pine-rods five 


M. Fabre thinks the Gulf Stream, and not the | 
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metres in length are provided. A ‘monkey’ with iron 
teeth is attached to the first of these rods, and this to 
a twenty-four horse-power steam-engine, which, by a 
succession of lifts and falls, twenty times a minute, 
speedily sends the monkey into the ground beneath. 
So the boring goes on, other rods being screwed on as 
the depth increases; water is soon met with; the hole 
fills, and the rods being of the same specific gravity as 
the water, their weight ceases to be felt. Every twelve 
hours the rods are unscrewed, the monkey is raised, 
and a large bucket with a valved bottom is let down 
into the pulpy mass at the bottom, where, having filled 
itself, the valves close, and it is brought up full. This 
method is thus seen to present important advantages ; 
it effectually obviates the slowness and impeding 
weight of the iron borer. Mr Kind is confident of 
success. He has already sunk a well 730 métres 
deep, and has one or two others in progress besides 
the one here noticed; and with a large iron cylinder 
contrived for the purpose, he brings to the surface 
huge specimens of every stratum through which the 
sinking passes. 


SMALL FEET. 

An Anglo-Chinese journalist has the hardihood to 
attack the native practice of bandaging the feet of female 
children to make them small—a practice which, he says, 
is contrary to the principles of Confucianism, and not 
more ancient than the tenth century. Awaiting the 
spread of Christianity, which will assuredly do away with 
so barbarous a custom, he proposes, in the meantime, a 
new method of abridging the feet, and at the same time 
abridging by several years the tortures of the poor girls. 
Here it is:—Now, as regards my method of making feet 
small. Call, while the girl is still at the breast, a butcher 
to operate with a cleaver. Let him cut the feet from 
above, downwards to the sole; then carry the knife out- 
wards, reserving sufficient integument for a comfortable 
flap, which, after tying the vessels, turn over the wound, 
and keep in place by plasters. In a few days, it will heal 
naturally. If small feet be beautiful, these will be more 
so: if the pain be severe, it is but temporary, while 
cramping with is a daily torture, consuming 
much time. ‘I hope that benevolent gentlemen will exhort 
people to discard bandaging, and adopt my method. 


DIRECT EVIDENCE FOR MURDER. 

Wodrow, in his Analecta, noting the frequency of 
murders in Scotland in 1730, chronicles a remark which 
touches on one of the foibles of our own age as to evi- 
dence: ‘ By some quirks of law,’ he says, ‘the murderers 
usually get off, so that two very good lawyers at Glasgow 
say that now they believe that none shall be condemned 
for a murder, unless an instrument can be taken upon 
the murder in the hands of a public notary.’ 


BAPTISMAL SUPERSTITIONS IN SCOTLAND. 

In the west of Scotland there is something unlucky 
attached to telling the names of infants before they are 
christened or baptised. All curiosity till then must 
usually be suspended, and the child is hailed by its 
name after having been b home from church. In 


presenting the child to the minister for baptism, it is | 


understood that the child’s head must be supported on 
the right arm of the male parent, and that whev a number 
of baptisms are to occur at the same time, all the male 
children take the precedence of the female. A custom 
existed in country-places, but I think nearly now exploded, 
for a mother, when carrying her child to church for 
baptism, to take along with her a considerable supply of 
bread and cheese, a portion of which was given to the first 
person she met on the public road after leaving her house. 
I have had in such an instance a whang or slice of the 
cheese forced upon me, and which it would have been 
accounted a high insult peremptorily to have refused. I 
consider that the ision borne along was part of the 


| blythe meat presented to the friends in the house who had 


assembled after the birth to pay their congratulations to 
the pair who had been blessed with this addition to their 
number. It is not unlikely that in such offerings traces 
may be found referring to the period when the old Romans 
inhabited the Caledonian regions, which some of your 
learned correspondents will be able to canvass.— Notes and 


. 


FLOWERS. 


Tuey spring unnoticed and unknown, 
Mid rocky wilds they bloom, 

They flourish mid the desert lone, 
‘They deck the silent tomb. 

They cheer the peasant’s lowly cot, 
Adorn the monarch’s hall, 

They fill each quiet, shady spot— 
Oh, who can tell them all! 


Some o’er the murm'ring streamlet fling 
Their blossoms bright and fair, 

And there, in vernal beauty, spring, 
Fanned by the fragrant air. 

Some ’neath the ocean’s rolling waves 
In silent grandeur grow, 

Nor heed the storm which o’er them raves, 
But still in beauty blow. 


Some where the eagle builds her nest, 
Where man has never trod, 

Where even the chamois dare not rest 
Upon the crumbling sod— 

Yes, there, even there, wild flow'rets grow 
In richest dress arrayed, 

And o’er the clamorous eaglets, throw 
Their light and graceful shade. 


Mid mountains of perpetual snow, 
By icy girdles bound, 

Some rendered doubly beauteous, glow, 
And deck the frozen ground. 

And mid cold winter’s angry storm 
The snow-drop rears its head, 

And shews its pure, unspotted form 
When other flowers have fied. 


Some on the breezes of the night 
Their grateful odours send ; 

While others, children of the light, 
To day their perfume lend. 

Some bloom beneath the torrid zone, 

_ "Neath India’s sultry skies ; 
Mid Iceland’s mountains chill and lone, 
‘ The forms of others rise. 


The stately fern, the golden broom, 
The lily, tall and fair— 

All these in rich succession bloom 
And scent the summer air. 

In secret dell, by murm’ring rill— 
In gardens bright and gay— 

Within the valley—on the hill— 
Flowers cheer our toilsome way ! 


Flowers image forth the boundless love 
God bears his children all, 
Which ever droppeth from above 
Upon the great and small : 
Each blossom that adorns our path, 
So joyful and so fair, 
Is but a drop of love divine, 
That fell and flourished there. 
Iuimon. 
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